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nail the New York Commercial Advertiesr. 
ERIN’S DAUGHTER. 


[The following touching lines were suggested by the fact 
that a poor Trish girl, in New York, who, baving.scaved $30 


er, sister, and brother, were dead. ] 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Poor Erin’s daughter crossed the main, 4 
Ia youth’s unfolding prime, 
A lot of servitude to bear 
In this oar Westera elime. 


And when the drear heart-sickness came, 
Beneath a stranger sky, 

Tears on her nightly pillow lay— 
Yet morning saw them dry. 


For still with cheerful hope she strove 
Her distant home to cheer, 
And from her parents lift the weight 


Of poverty severe. 


To them with liberal hand she sent 
Her all—her hard-earned store— 

A rapture thrilling through her soul, 
She ne’er had felt before. 





Even mid her islumbersgleamed pa 
A cabia’s | pane, ere 7” 
A board with simple plenty crowned, 
A loved and loving train. 


Aa: so her life of earnest toil 
With seeret joy was blest, 

For the sweet warmth of filial love 
Made sunshine in her breast. 


4 


But bitter tidings o’er the wave 
With fearful echo sped; 

Gaunt famine o’er her home had strode, 
And all were with the dead ! 


All gone !—her brothers in their glee, 
Her sisters young and fair— 

And Eriu’s daughter bowed her down 
lu desolate despair. 





For the Herald and Jouraal. 


THE CAPITAL OFFENCE — THE 
CHURCH. 
“ But as it [the constitution of the church] did 
not furbid it, the General Conference had the 
right to meet an extraordinary crisis, not ex- 


pressly [nor otherwise] provided, because not 
foreseen by such regulations as the law of neces- 
ity, which is paramount to all other laws, should 
dictate to be wise and expedient.”—Adv. and 
Jour., Nov. 12,°45. 

In the above quotation, Mr. Editor, is con- 
tained the doctrine, as the writer thinks, which 
became the parent of all our difficulties, in the 
recent division of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. And the avowal of this doctrine, | 
trust, will never be sanctioned by an organized 





body in America. It is the direct road, as it ap- 
pears to me, to the unwarrantable assumptions of 
the Catholic church. It was by meeting “ crisis 


afier crisis,” in the various resolutions in the 
world, not ** provided for in her church constitu- 
tions,” that she has gained her present authority 
over the consciences of men. 

In the above extract, I say, is contained the 
doctrine that has occasioned every serious difh- 


- recent church division. Had _ the 

- provailed, shat the Cotoral Con- 
id rights not given it by the constitu- 
wuld have had no provision for divi- 
sion of church, no compact binding Bishops and 
people in America, that the one should not go 
South to preach Christ, nor the other North, and 
obliging thousands to maintain a relation to a 
church never chosen by them, and not now 
wished. But so it has come to pass. Is it said 
that the South threaten to leave us?., And what 
thea? Is that a justification for division? We 
venture to say, had this doctrine been known in 
1837, some, at least, of the northern Confer- 
ences, ere this, would have been an independent 
church North, because they did not like our con- 
stitutional bonds. ‘These are often tog strait for 
disatfected minorities, But it is very questionable, 
whether five ministers in the whole South would 
hav seceded, or five hundred members, had the 
General Conference adhered to its constitutional 
rghts. ‘Che power was in the hands of the Con- 
ference, and they, its members, could have done 
their pleasure. 

But whence came the right of the General 
Conference to meet any case not “ provided for ” 
in her constitution? Does it come from the law 
of necessity? This L believe can never adhere 
to an organized body, in its action over others.— 
A man may take food, if starving, under circum- 
stances that would have been unlawful in any 
other case, and plead necessity, as his law for jus- 
tification. But such a necessity can never apply 
to an organized body, whether civil or ecclesias- 
tical, for the very good reason, that such unlim- 
ited trusts on authority is not deemed safe to 
commit to them, and we believe, never have 
been ; and whenever such authority bas been ex- 
ercised, ithas always been usurped. But, should 
an organized body deem itself obliged at any 
lime to transcend its power, it is well known that 
their acts are never binding, and cannot be, till 
Sanctioned by primary authority, or the authority 


cully if 
dostein: 
ference 
tion, We 


Which constitutes the organized body. 
lf this reasoning be correct, we can, and 
should annul, at pleasure, all that our General 


Vonference has done on this subject. It is null, 


indeed, already ; every actof it void. Let the 
reader follow me a moment, and he will see that 
‘is assertion, though broad, must, nevertheless, 
Se true. A first principle in all organized gov- 
“rimeats, and one from which no one has a right 
‘depart, much less an organized body, be they 
“Yer so well intended, is this :—** No man has a 
"Zit over another, that has not been conceded to 
‘im.”” No government in America has a right 
“ver another that has not been conceded. No 
“verament in the world should exercise a right, 
‘ess that right has been conceded. What 
right has Dr, over a Southern Methodist, or 
- Northern one, that has not been conceded to 
im ? And if conceded to him, he has the evi- 
as of it somewhere, or he should neither 
a it, Nor exercise it, lest it be disputed, and 
oer a transgressor. And his evidence 
- taf. the chartered rights of the church, 
right 2 ~ no where, On this ground, what 
* oteng any member of the last General Con- 
ienaaee all the members together, to change 
ome “a of one Methodist in America? Ev- 
vil ae had no right—not even its shadow. 
tha a dr, recollect, that we allow no man in 
mr a F of the United States, unless he swear 
teins al . Constitution ? Not to. go beyond It, 

He rreeg of it—but to be governed by it.— 
want : at instrument is, that what rights are 
mite . ce concurred in to the general govern- 
na ba a to the people or States re- 
obliged ye VY officer of the government is 

'g 18 to swear in all the States of the 


iH] 
clergy, re, surely, we should swear all our 





dence ri 


‘of delights ; but how large it is, and who inhabit 








when we send them to General Confer- 


ence, unless we suppose that they would adhere 
to the constitution of the church, coer too, 
without an oath. But if they deliberately pur- 

to meet “ crisis after crisis,” and do not suc- 
ceed betier than they did the ral Con- 


Lye fi ’ t, f 
0 0 plyicy dng , ference, we ought, for the safety of the church, 


nay, of the general government, too, to swear the 
Whole of them. [ would trust no man there with 
my rights, involving, as they do, my religious in- 
terests, unless he would govern himself, most 
sacredly, by the constitution of the church. If 
he desire a change in this constitution, let him 
ask the primary bodies; let him not dare to add 
a word—no, nor take one away from it, if the 
heavens fall—without the voice of proper au- 
thority, lest the moanings of a wounded people 
follow him. 

It appears to me, Mr. Editor, that these good 
and great men, who usually reason so correctly, 
are accustomed to govern themselves, not by any 
constitution, for this they really need, but by 
their own understandings. And generally they 
have done well. And because they have done 
so well, they feel too little the restraints of 
constitutional law.- So rarely do they transgress, 
that they feel safe without it. In this way, I judge, 
they unintentionally committed their error. Buter- 
ror it #. No man, however lofty his intel 


has a right to trespass a single line upon the) 
. But. 


sence upaie Bis tscthon coe i 
reas pen i outside the 
, if that ih pains him, kitte Wins; orf 


robs him of his reputation, or takes from him 
one right, though the least in the world. And 
the act would be none the more lawful, though it 
benefit him a thousand fold. 

The truth is, Mr. Editor, speculative power 
was never committed to the General Conference, 
nor the power of barter, nor of buying, nor of 
selling, nor the power to “ meet a crisis,” if that 
power involved the destruction of half the body, 
or of a single member; that sin was never the 
business of so grave a body. And they have 
greatly sinned in assuming it. 

If it should be asked, what should the Confer- 
ence have done in the emergency, | answer, part 
of the offence to the South might have been 
shunned. Bishop Andrew should have been al- 
lowed a trial, or his case should not have been 
touched. He had a right to this, and to a for- 
mal one, too, if he desired it. AndI do not think 
the Conference did well in pronouncing so heavy 
a judgment upon the Bishop, as it did, Without a 
trial. Although the Conference had a right to 
even exclude him for improper conduct, yet I 
think it should not do this without a formal trial, 
though the offence were the shaving of his head. 
We have no right to affirm a fault of an officer 
of the church, nor of any other man, excepting 
at his tribunal—or in prosecuting the case.— 
And when we do affirm a fault otherwise, do we 
not become guilty, according to Mr. Wesley, of 
evil speaking? If we do it without a trial, we 
kill him in effect, without allowing him his rights. 
He has justcause, therefore, of complaint. And 
[ could wish that that complaint might even now 
be made, or that the Bishop might be allowed a 
fair trial; or if the Conference deprive him of 
his Bishopric, let it be done fairly, and we will 
have no just cause for complaint. Or if they re- 
quire him to surecease his episcopal functions till 
he be rid of slavery, let it be done; or whatever 
impeachment they choose, let them place it upon 
him, and all will be well. But it may be said, 
the South would have made the saine declaration, 
if this step had been taken or not taken; or even 
of the Harding case. Whatthen? Itis believed 
they would have left the church! You could 






not have hired the South to have left us. You|sins bas been run up against your brother, and 
The property| then overwhelm him with wholesale denounce- 


could not have driven them to it. 
was ours, and could not be alienated. So also it 
was with all the societies ; they were ours, and 


have lessened its numbers. 


have been trifling, and we should have then re- 


tained our unity, the breaking of which, if it be} and indefinitely. For | once knew a good lady, 


sanctioned by general authority, will make us 
another people. There is not a Conference in 
the Union, which, if it be allowed to break its 
unity with the parent church, will not find an oc- 
casion for it, in its own estimation, in the first 
new storm that sweeps over the land, and dio- 
cesan episcopacy, nay, independency, will be all 
that will be left of ancient and honorable Method- 
ism. But it cannot be sanctioned ; it will not be. 
Although I have other thoughts, I will close my 
article by a quotation, from an eminent jurist, 
which seems to bear with equal force upon ec- 
clesiastical, as upon civil affairs, and which, in 
this light, strikingly confirms the sentiment with 
which | commenced this communication :—* It 
is essential to the pure and peaceful administra- 
tion of justice, that ‘all its officers keep carefully 
within the boundaries of their constitutional pow- 
ers.” Let me enjoin you to respect the limitations 
imposed on us, as they come from the great 
fountain of all power here, whether political or 
judicial. We are sworn to obey them, and they 
can be changed or enlarged, only by the sover- 
eign sanction of those creating them.”* 





*Judge Woodbury’s recent charge in the U. S. Court. 
ALDEBARD. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


PARADISE—HEAVEN—HADES. 


Br. Stevens,—Some time since, a writer in the 
Herald attempted to show that we ought to dis- 
tinguish between Paradise and Heaven, and 
ought not to think that the souls of the pious, in 
leaving the body at death, go to heaven, or into 
the ‘immediate presence of Christ, but go toa 
seperate place in Hades, where they remain till 
the resurrection, when the united person, soul 
and body, is admited into heaven. 

I do not question that Hades is sometimes used 
for the place of departed spirits in general, 
whether saint or sinner, because it is sometimes 
used to designate the state of the departed—the 
invisible world; but when it is asserted that the 
pious soul, after leaving the body, does not go 
into the presence of Christ, I hesitate, doubt, yea, 
disbelieve, nay, more, believe the contrary—all 
that I have yet seen to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. 

The souls of the good go to paradise, a place 


it, how many beings, and of what orders, whe 
can tell? Tere, our knowledge is quite limited, 
God having designed to throw but a few rays of 
light upon it; as to the word, it is of physical or- 
igin, but is here applied to spiritual, happy ex- 
istence. In Luke 23:48, Christ promises the 
penitent thief that he should go to paradise ; noth- 
ing farther is said in that connection. In 2Lor., 
12 : 24, we have an account of Paul’s revelations, 
he was caught up to the third heaven, and heard 
unspeakable words. By this, | believe, the Jews 
meant the immediate presence of God, the place 
of transcendent glory ; and yet in the ninth verse 
he says he was caught up to paradise, making 
both words synonymous. The next place we 
meet the word, is Revelations 2:7, in the Epistle 


But the disaffections, | brother, 


we believe, would, in such a case, have been not | ¢witting—that contemptibly low vice, so often in- 
more than now. At best, the difference would dul ged in by sinners. 


BOSTON AND PORTLAND, WEDNES 
= . ____. 


should ove ) 7 raking 
the tree of life, ‘ he 
dise of God. 1 suppose the promises are. 


to -be substantially the same, to 
seven churches ; the second’ not to be h 
the second death; the third’ to have the hi 
manna and white stone; the fourth is to hav 
the morning star; the fifth to be confessed be- 
fore the Father and his'angels; the sixth to be+ 
come a pillar in the temple of God, and to pes 
sess the new name; the seventh “to sit with die 
(Christ) in my. throne, even: as | also overcame, 
and am set down with my Father in his throne,” 
It may be said, all this is to be afier the resur> 
rection, Who knows ?. Let us look at it a little, 

1. The penitent thief was to go the same day 
of his death to paradise, 


pa 2. Paul was caught up 
there (to paradise) and heard uospeakable w 
i to paradise, was being caug 
















up to the thi n, the *‘ palace of angels and 
God.” 4 feveals himself to John, aad 
sends ane to each of the seven churches 
Asia, in which the first is promised paradise, 


last to sit with Christ on his throne. 
this looks very much like making the place 
departed saints from death to the. resurrecti 
heaven, properly. Who can prove it is not 
It. may be thought, disembodied spirits 


aicony so much 
pacenes Of » but Ww 
reason but 


we 

théir capacity will be increased after the resur- 
rection, and for aught that appears to the con- 
trary, will increase to all eternity. What impro- 
priety is there in admitting them into the pres- 
ence of Christ their Savior, when free from the 
body? Surely, Christ—the Almighty who knows 
and possesses all things—can manifest himself to | 
them in that state, as well as now in this, and to 
this Paul seems to look in the epistle to the Phil., 
1:23,24, where he says | am in a strait betwixt 
two, having a desire to depart and be with Christ, 
which is far better; nevertheless to abide in the | 
flesh is more needful for you. Observe, to de-| 
part was to be with Christ. This appears plain 
and explicit. Again, he says 2 Cor.,5: 6,8, Know- 
ing that whilst we are at home in the body we 
are absent from the Lord, we are willing rather 
to be absent from the body and to be present 
with the Lord. How careful the phraseology ; 
I know not how it could well be plainer, and yet 
we are coolly told, we ought not to think that 
the departed saint goes into the presence of 
Christ—into heaven! I greatly prefer the teach- 
ings of Christ and his apostles, to any human 
guesses or conjectures, from whatever source 
they may come. 

Though your correspondent signed himself 
“Bible,” he appears to me a little anti in this in- 
stance. 


ONE WHO SOMETIMES READS THE BIBLE. 
May 15th, 1847. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


REBUKE IN LOVE. 


Rebuke in love, but not in anger; for anger 
disturbs your judgment, dethrones your reason, 
envenoms your language, and turns your rebuke 
into recrimination. This closes the heart of your 
brother against you. ‘The main avenue of his 
heart is pervious only to love. Violence is sure 
to close it against you. 

Rebuke in love, and reprove in specific fail- 
ings. But do not wait until a long catalogue of 


en with the Rev, William W., Congre- 
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/gational minister in N., { mentioned my design, 
and he the propriety of my calling upon 
‘the other citizens of Hanover, and especially 
upon the officers of the College ; and kindlyy 
offered to be my company, and introduce me to 
such gentlemen as he t t would. be favorable 
to my object. This was accordingly agreed 
upon; and, in the course of a few hours, the 
‘meXt day, we received subscriptions in the small 
‘village, to the amount of seventy-five dollars. 
Most of the officers of the College, including the 
president, became subscribers ; and all seemed to 
wish success to the institution. The donatigns 
themselves were not more gratifying than the 
Spirit with which they!were givea.- No captious 
“questions were asked; no long complaints of 
“poverty were made by those who gav@e+though 
complaints might have been made, with propriety, 
at that time, if ever, by the good people of Hao- 
over. They had, but a little before, completed a 
* fund of $10,000 for their own college, of which 
avery generous proportion had been subscribed 
in that village ; and, but just before, about $1,000 
had been collected in that place, for a religious 
charity, by Mr. C., of S.; and, in addition, they 


haa just undertaken to raise a fund of $50,000 


their colle 000 of which had been 
shbscribed;or would be subscribed, in Hanover. 
In the midst of this almost unparatleled levy of 
public benevolences, they gave $75 to ‘an insti- 
tution one hundred aad thirty miles from them, 
under the patronage of another denomination, 
and of which until that day, they had probably 
but little knowledge. 

I call this, at least, one good proof, that the 
present is an era of good feeling. When men of 
different denomination and of different loca inter- 
ests in literary seminaries, unite their valuable 
efforts with men of other denominations and 
other local interests, to aid in the common cause 
of religion and of science, we may expect that 
such a holy alliance will drive sin and error from 
the field—an alliance, this, which can exist only 
among men of enlarged and noble minds, 

Another reflection grows out of the above facts, 
namely, that men are not the less willing to give 
because they are Often solicited, and have been 
in the habit of giving. As in Hanover, so | be- 
lieve it will befound in other places, that where 
the objects for public charity are the oftenest pre- 
sented, there their importance is the most con- 
sidered, and the duty of giving is the best under- 
stood. The yoke of benevolent duties, when it is 
taken and worn, is easy, and the burden then be- 
comes light. It is the man who seldom gives, 
that chafes and complains most when requested 
to give. It has been intimated by some of our 
ministerial brethren, that, unless we cease our 
public and private solicitations for charity, we 
shall sour our people, and drive them from us. 
This, however, I believe, is a mistake. If we 
are careful to solicit aid for only worthy objects, 
and if we prudently expend the public charities 
intrusted to us, we need not fear. We have been 
too fearful of calling upon our people to aid in 
the great works of benevolence of the present 
day, and this is why we are so doubtful of their 
willingness to give. Are Methodist Christians 
different from other Christians in their disposi- 
tions and feelings? If they are, Methodism has 
made them to differ; for it has selected its adhe- 
rents from the same mass of population with the 
other denominations. And are we prepared to 
acknowledge, that a modification of Christianity 
which maintains a universal atonement, and offers 
a free salvation to the whole human family, has 
a tendency to lock up the soul of him who believes 
Shall those 
who believe in perfect love to God and man—in 





ment. No, no! Reproof,to be of service, must 
be specific. ‘This wholesale rebuke, especially if 


Rebuke in love, again I say, but not generally 


who injured her son by this imprudent practice. 
He bore the profession of Christ, but was wild 
and restive, and did many things which merited 
rebuke daily. But these things were not rebuked 
daily, but suffered to accumulate, till some un- 
toward event soured the temper of the usually 
kind lady, when she came down upon him with 
accumulated guilt, and overwhelmed him with a 
torrent of rebuke, good in kind, but excessive in 
quantity. This always threw the son upon the 
defensive ; for, however willing he might have 
been to have his errors reproved as they were 
committed, he could not submit to such a violent 
array, or plead guilty to such an accumulated 
charge. 

Rebuke in love; for love is the channel, or- 
dained of heaven, for reproof to flow in, and it 
can flow smoothly in no other. Let love but 
knock at the heart’s gate, and its porter openeth ; 
but anger may thunder at the gate for admittance, 
with all his train, and thunder in vain. The 
heart will surreader only to the omnipotence of 
love. 





A LETTER FOR THE TIMES. 


The following letter, from the pen of the 
beloved Fisk, contains some excellent practical 
hints. ‘Tosecure liberal contributions from the 
members of the Church, for benevolent purposes, 
two things, especially, must be attended to. In 
the first place the object must be shown to be im- 
portant, and their contributions essential to its ac- 
complishment. Here, [ fear, we often err great- 
ly. ‘The object is simply named, and the demand 
made. Oran appeal may be addressed to the 
feelings ; but the judgment remaining uninformed, 
he who makes it is as one who beateth the air. 
In the next place, Christians must be made to feel 
that all they have belongs to God—that they are 
but his stewards—that the only question to be set- 
tled, when solicited to give, is what would be 
pleasing to God. They should, therefore, be 
furnished with facts, and have the duty of entire 
consecration to God clearly set forth, and pressed 
home upon the conscience. ‘They should then 
be left free to give, or not give, as they may 
think proper. Importunate begging, undoubt- 
edly, does more harm than good. Generally, 
he from whom money is thus extorted, instead of 
leaving his purse-strings loose, is pretty sure to 
give them another turn. Any practice, to become 
habitual, must be voluntary and agreeable. With 
the more “ hearty good will” a thing is performed, 
the more readily does its performance become 
habitual; while for that which we are forced to 
do against our inclinations, we soon acquire a 
strong disgust. But tothe letter. It is extracted 
from his Life, and sufficiently explains itself. 


F. Merrick. 
4 





A circumstance occured during a late tour to 
Vermont and New Hampshire, to solicit donations 
for the Wesleyan Academy, which | deem wor- 
thy of public notice. | had a letter of introduc- 
tion to Col. B., of Hanover, (Dartmouth College,) 
N. H.; and, as | hardly supposed. the people in 
that village would be disposed to do much toward 
the object of my mission, I had designed to call 





complete deadness to the world—in the entire 


Christians? It cannot be. 
nevolent religion. 


consistency, as well as of that charity which 


those who have connected themselves with us, 
not because they have any peculiar attachment 
for us, butgbecause they think ours a cheap reli- 
gion, and they can live with us without paying 
for it. Such men ought to be disturbed. They 
have hung upon us like dead weights, and been 


enough. ny 
how soon they leave us; and it is to be hoped 


to make them uneasy everywhere. Such souls 
will never be admitted to the heavenly feast in 


wedding-garment in the vestry of heaven 10 fit 
them—they are all too large ; and they ought to 
have no seat at the table of the Church below. 
But, thank God, the great body of the Methodists 
are not such. If they are deficient in their pub- 
lic charities, it is chiefly because their attention 
has not often enough been called to these subjects, 
and their importance and necessity have not been 
sufficiently set before them. ‘ 
But I will close this article, by adding, that the 
seminary at Wilbraham, for which the above- 
mentioned subscriptions were received, will suc- 
ceed and prosper, unless its more immediate _pat- 
rons are greatly wanting to themselves. With 
the bess wishes of other denominations, and even 
with their pecuniary aid in its favor—with a large 
and increasing number of students, and a pros- 
perous beginning, all that is now requisite is a 
united effort, at this time, to relieve it of its present 
embarrassments, and a steady perseverance in 
its support. But if a few be left to groan and 
toil under the burden till they toil and faint, and 
give over, it shall to be our shame and confusion, 
if not to our overthrow. Let us, then, urged on 
by the good example and encouraging aid of oth- 
ere, show, by our works, that we are what we 
profess to be—the supporters of a liberal and 
enlightened system of truth. W. Fisk. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


SINGING IN SOCIAL MEETINGS. 


I am sorry that our people are getting indiffer- 
ent about good tunes; and that, too, many do 
not try to sing at all, who might sing very well. 
Let the ministers see to these things more partic- 
ularly. Methodist singing used to be called the 
best ; but it is to be feared we are getting behind 
others, much. OBSERVATOR. 





GOD’S DEALINGS. 


Learn to put a right cqpstruction on all God’s 
dealings with the church, and with thy soul.— 
For his church, there may be a time wherein 
thou shalt not only see it tossed, but to thy think- 
ing, covered and swallowed up with tears; but 
wait a little, it shall arrive safe. This is a com- 























to Ephesus, where Christ promised those who 


on the Colonel, and then goon my journey. In 


mon stumbling stone; but walk by the light of 


' fic. subjugation of the unholy and earthly passions, | mortal career in 1750, for with the character- 
would have remained so, though the storm might you wait till your feelings are turned against your be accounted less accessible to the pleas of be- istics above named he would have been com- 


to administer it, will be construed into | nevolence, and the claims of charity, than other pelled to steer very straight to have avoided being 


Methodism is a be- | a heretic, according to the judgment of some- 
It makes high professions of | yody. 


“seeketh not its own.” Frequent appeals for) would seem to indicate that the lady who had 
laudable charities to men under the influence of | rested there so long, was among those who had 
such a religion, cannot drive them from us, but|her own troubles. 
draw them to us by the strongest cords of attach-| rather courteous, considering by what terms it 
ments. We may, indeed, irritate the feelings of | characterized her opponants :— 


sponging around our ecclesiastical gates long | did love this persecuted lady “ most dear,” doth 
If they will not reform, it is no matter | not appear. 


no one else will receive them. The least we}served a monument. 
ought to do to such narrow, covetous minds, 1s/ appears to have been made by her husband, who 


their present state, for there will not be found ala wife. None will deny that it is sufficiently 


the word, and the eye of faith looking on it, and 
thou shalt pass by, and not stumble at it. The 
church mourns, aad Babylon sings, and sits as 
@ queen; but for how long? . She shall come 
down, and sit in the dust; and Zion shall be glo- 
rious, and put on her beautiful garments, while 
Babylon shall not look for another revelation to 
raise her again; no, she shall never rise. “The 
angel took up a stone, like a great millstone, and 
cast it into the sea, saying:—Thus with violence 
shall the great city of Babylon be thrown down, 
and shall be found no more at all.”—Leighton. © 





COPP’S HILL BURYING GROUND. 


A. correspondent of the New York Courier 
and Enquirer, ina letter from Boston to that 
paper, writes as follows :— : Py 

‘The old Burial Ground which is still to be 
seen on Copp’s Hill has in its limits that which 
should not remain forgotton or unvisited, It is 
in a secluded part of the city, and which a stran- 
ger would probably seldom visit unless specially 
directed. The houses which surroand it have 
an out of the way look, and the thoroughfares 
that lead to it, | fancy not eccipatiel, in the 
visiting tists. of Beas ; = They 
alterations which havé from time to fimie become 
necessary in the proper regulatiod of the highway, | 
have given the grounds an elevation much above 
that of the avenues, and a flight of stone steps is 
placed on either side, by which to enter the cem- 
etery. The first look evidences an air of an- 
liquity. The contrast between the monuments 
here and those at Mount Auburn is too vivid to 
be overlooked. In the latter the hand of wealth, 
and art, and taste, has reared columns—has 
sculptured in all the beauty of exquisite chiseling, 
busts, devices, and statues, and the impression 
cannot be shaken off that yau are in the burial 
place of the wealthy. I can readily imagine 
that in the midst of so much luxury’ and orna- 
ment, the poor man shrinks back, and doubts for 
the moment the loudty published equality of the 
grave. At Copp’s Hill there is no such triumph 
of riches. Many a man of character, and some 
of fame, lie here beneath a plain freestone tablet. 
Even the monuments which display, as many of 
them do, heraldic bearings and armorial devices, 
are but rudely sculptured, and would be sadly 
out of place at Mount Auburn. Here, buried in 
the thickness of the wall, half overgrown by the 
luxuriant grass, shields and supporters, crests 
and mottoes defaced and worn, it is only to 
those who value the records which Time spares 
amid the general wreck, that a walk through this 
cemetery is replete with interest. It seems 
strange in this day of republican equality and 
right angled mutter of fact, to see upon a tomb- 
stone a coat of arms, elaborately graven with all 
- proper appointments and inscriptions, such as 
this :— 

“* The armes and Tomb belonging to the 
Family of Gee,” . 


Near this tablet is another, erected to the 
memory of 


** William Clark, Esquire.” 


This, like the other, is covered with the devi- 
ces of heraldry. 

There are some strange expressions in his 
epitaph, too remarkable not too be preserved. He 
is described as being 


** Loyal to his prince— 
A despiser of sorry persons and little actions; 
An enemy of priestcraft and euthusiasm; 
A lover of good men of various denominations.” 


It is fortunate for Mr Clark that he closed his 


There is a tomb here, the inscription on which 


Her epitaph, however, is 


** A sister of Sarah Seamen’s lieth here, 
Whom I did love most dear ; 
And now her soul has took its flight, 
And bid her spiteful foes good night.” 


Whether husband .or lover was the one who 


But there is another lady, who certainly de- 
The concluding request 


then filled the post of sexton, and who did not 
like to be separated even in death from so good 


quaint to be worthy of transcription. It records 
the place of interment of Betsey D. Darling, the 
mother of seventeen children, twelve of whom lie 
around her, and two of whom were lost at sea— 
and after this important history of her, thus 
speaks the husband :— 


** Brother sextons, please to leave a wide berth for me 
near by this stone.”’ 


An infant, into whose little ideas it never en- 
tered that it should become an object of interest, 
is interred beneath an old, and half lost stone, 
which marks it as the oldest grave yet preserved 
in this cemetery :— ' 


** Elizabeth Shute, aged one week: 
Died ye 12th Feb’y, 1665.”’ 


There is a chance of burial grounds, as of love 
or war, and in this case the very feeblest has sur- 
vived the powerful and the strong. 

But another tomb takes us further back into 
the years gone by, and hasan antiquity, which in 
this new world may be ranked as curious. I 
found this :— 


** Johanna Philips, wife of Deacon John Philips, 
aged 80 years, died 22nd Oct., 1675.” 


This old lady was consequently born in 1595, 
or but a few years over a century after the dis- 
covery by Columbus. If she could but raise her 
head from its long sleeping-place by the side of 
the good deacon, and look at Boston town now, 
with its tens of thousands of pupulation, and its 
myriads of ornamental and useful notions, her 
sleep would be apt not to be dreamless there- 
after. 

But here is an old one, and of a hero, too, 
though a humble ole. We will let the stone first 
tell the history. 


‘* Here lies buried in a stone grave ten feet deep, 
Capt. Dan’! Malcom, merchant, who departed this life, 


Oct. 23, 1769—Aged 44 years. 
A true son of liberty; 
A friend to the public; 
An enemy of oppression, and one of the foremost i opposing 
the a acts in America.” we A 
It appears that this brave Malcom was early 
engaged in the quarrel with the oppressions of 
Britain over the people of Boston, and his 
bravery soon became a marked man. He did 


not live to witness the revolution, but even after 
his death, his enemies could 
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grave, ten feet deep,” became necessary to pro- 
tect his remains bow insult, but the tombstone 
itself bears many an evidence of ill usage. Ar en- 
campment of British soldiery was stationed on 
the hill nigh to the grave, and occasional!y the 
sentinels finding it the safest to attack the dead, 
Jet fly at the monument.: The marks of the bul- 
lets are perfectly apparent. It would seem that 
the records of a brave man like this, should never 
be suffered to go into oblivion. 
‘The tomb of Susan Sweet, the wife of John 
Sweet, who died in 1666, merits notice as re- 
cording an event occurring in the year of the 
in London. ‘Since Susan was gath- 

ered to her fathers, the modern Babylon has some- 
what changed. Mrs. Sweet would scarcely re- 

ize the town ! 

t here is one somewhat known to fame. A 
plain freestone slab, imperfectly lettered, laid 
upon a mass of common brick work, bears this 
inscription :— 

“* The Reverend Doctors Increase, COTTON, 

and Samuel MATHER are interred ia 
this Vault. 
’Tis the tomb of our Fathers— ” 
Crocker—Mather— 
Increase died Augst’ 27, 1723, aged 84. 
Cotton “ Feb’y 17,1727, “ 65. 
Samuel “* June 27,1785, “ 97. 


This tomb is in a corner of the cemetery, and 
unless p ‘out to: icarcel 
be noticed. The author of the Magnolia fas bx 
an obscure resting place, and he, whose works, 
for good or ill, are known throughout the Eng- 
lish world, has small chance of fame for aught 
that stone or marble can do. The abrupt and ir- 
regular introduction of the words, “ Crocker— 
Mather,” cannot fail to be noticed, and is thus 
accounted for. A sister of the family, who had 
wedded a gentleman of the name of Crocker, in- 
sisted that that name be placed on the family 
tomb, and from some eccentric compromise, it 
has this position. | 

There is a tomb about the centre of the grounds, 
which, by way of adding to the interest of the cem- 
etery, has a legend attached to it. The inscrip- 
tion on it, originally placed there, is now defaced 
so as to be almost illegible, but the tale con 
cerning it in “old times,” was, that the witch 
Cary was buried there, or at least, it was attempt- 
ed to bury her there, but such was the perverseness 
of the old magical lady, that, discontented with 
the peaceable and quiet way in which grave 
and sober people repose in these’ quarters, at 
each morning a great hole was found broken in 
the vault. It was regularly bricked up and 
closed, but in vain; for every night, away went 
the repairs, and the witch had her way. | 
thought that witch Cary was not very far out of 
her discretion, in attempting to keep out of the 
neighborhood of old Cotton Mather. There 
seems to be the very fitness of things in the 
grave yard career of the witch and the doctor. 

The remains of old Mr. Abrams, who saw the 
outgoings and incomings gf the Bay State for 
101 years, finished my pilgrimage over the cem- 
etery. 

Thousands go to the beautiful walks of Mount 
Auburn, but few visit Copp’s Hill. The rich 
sculpture of the former will show out more vivid- 
ly by cdntrast with the strange and half-defaced 
stones of the latter. If it had been in New York, 
the street commissioner would -soon have sway 
over it, and all that would have been left of this 
precious relic, would have been an account in the 
records of the corporation, of the expenses neces - 
sarily incurred in “ pitching, paying, and exca- 
vating Copp’s Hill.” 








~ 





A REAL CONVERSATION. 


“Sir,” said a poor, ragged, and rough-looking 
man, upon whose countenance traces of sorrow 
and extreme suffering were visible, to an individ- 
ual whose sleek and seemly ensemble betokened 
plenty and happiness, “Sir, [ am famishing.— 
Will you give me the means of procuring food 
and a night’s lodging ? ” 

** Go along, my man, I have nothing for you. 
You can go to the alms-house, | suppose. T’ll 
give you a ling to the alderman.” 

* Sir,” says the poor man, “ I'd. rather not go 
tothe alms-house. [ only desire a temporary re- 
lief. I expect work in_a day or two.” 

“O! well, scratch along, my man; you are 
not so badly off as one would imagine.” 

“] am absolutely starving; [ am sure you 
won’t miss a quarter of a dollar.” 

“ Bless my soul, do you think I gather money 
from the trees? Go along—don't be pertina- 
cious now. Do take yourself off, there’s a brave 
map.” — 

“You owe me money, sir; [ would not re- 
mind you of the fact, only that hunger makes me 
desperate.” 

**OQwe you money!” exclaimed the sleek 
man, stepping back. a space or two, “‘ You are 
mad.” 

“* No, seven years ago I worked for you. 
failed.” 

“Olah! an old score. , that’s quite another 
matter. Did it ever strike you that I have taken 
the benefit of the Act—gone clear through ?— 
Creditors are no more, now. Can’t touch me!” 

* Yet, sir, | earned that money by hard labor. 
You reaped the benefit of that labor, are rich, 
while | am the poor wretch you see. You owe 
me that money, sir, in spite of all bankrupt- 
cies.” 

“ [T never do any thing illegal. 
is honorable. 
cent.” 

“* Honor says you do; and of the two, honor 
generally tells more truths than law,” says the 
mendicant, evidently displeased. 

“ You are getting wearisome. Will you be 
kind enough to step out of the way?” 

** You call youself a Christian.” 

“1 am a Christian, I flatter myself—a dea- 
con.” 

* You are esteemed a pious, honest, trust-wor- 
thy Christian.” 

“Tam as good a one as can be found in the 
religious community.” 

“ Then the dominion of the evil one can boast 
of purity when compured with such communities, 
and the age A thieves is cemented by more 
real honor. Your respectability, honor, piety, 
and justice, are composed of broadcloths and 
fine words, and go no farther. Keep your 


Yau 


What is legal, 
The law says I don’t owe you a 


money. I'd starve before I'd touch a copper of 
it.” - 
Some years ago, the above conversation actu- 


ally took place in Broadway, near the American 
Museum. A short time ago, the mendicani—now 
a stove dealer in business—employed his op- 
' pressor, reduced to want, as a one and after 
deducting the amount of the dishonorable bill 
: se when he had earned the amount 
} the bill, generously presented the bill to the 
fallen Pharisee. This ke absolute fact. Ev- 
ery day of life teems with such remarkable trans- 
actions, and singular reverses. Retributive jus- 
tice, sooner or later, overtakes the evil-doer, and 
the ingenuity of man knows not how to avert the 
| merited ond never-failing punishment. — New 





we forego the de- 
sire of evincing their hatred of him. “stone 


York Sun. 
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EARLY METHODIST CHURCHES IN NEW ENG- 
LAND, 


MARBLEHEAD. 








Lee’s First Visit—Ebenezer Martin—The formation of the Society— 
Ezekiel Cooper—James Bowler—Curious Dream—Trials—Chapel 
—Epaphras Kibby—Remarkable Revival—Subsequent Progress. 


We have heretofore given sketches df the history of several 
early Methodist churches. Materials for such articles have 
come in upon us so abundantly, that we despair of inserting 
them all in the forthcoming volume on oar early history. We 
are not willing, however, that they should he lost, and have 
no doubt that our readers will consent to their preservation in 
the columns of the Herald. Our articles of this kind have 
met a general welcome. Here is another of them, which we 
hope will not be uninteresting. 

Mr. Lee visited Marblehead in 1790, during bis first tour 
among the eastern towns of New England, While at 
Salem, “he was solicited,” says his biographer, “* by a man 
from Marblehead, to visit that place. He hesitated, at first, 
not knowing that aa opportunity would be presented ; but upon 
second thought, he concluded to go and see them the next 
day, which he accordingly did. Here he had cause to be- 
lieve that his preaching was made a great blessing to the peo- 
ple, for says he, ‘some of them complain of being almost 
starved for the word.’”? This wason July 17,1790.* “He 
preached the first time,” says a subsequent pastor of the 
chareh, “ in what was then called the Rock Church, originally 
built for the Hopkinsians, afterwards a Baptist church, and 
now tranaformed into a dwelling-howse, on Watson Street.”’t 
In the latter part of the year, Marblehead became one of the 
regular appoiutments of his circuit. His preaching excited an 
extensive interest. Crowds gathered to hear him. ‘ They 
said they uever heard such preaching before, and thought he 
appeared like one of the old prophets. This was the first 
impression, but afterwards, though some were seriously af- 
fected, many ridiculed and opposed Methodist sentiments and 
preachers.” His biographer says that “In Marblehead, Ips- 
wich, and other places, he with difficulty made out to preach ; 
but he 


a knot of committee men. 


could scarcely move a step without being entangled in 
These gnardians of the town laws 
and privileges constantly watched the movements of other 
ministers. Mr. Lee scarcely ever found them in a humor to 
give their unanimous consent for him to preach in the houses 
over which they had the guardianship; but very frequently 
while they were deliberating upon the expediency or inexpe- 
diency ot his preaching, some friendly person would open his 
doors, and Mr. Lee preached to numbers who flocked from ev- 
ery direction to hear the word.”’ 

** The Lord,”’ by his providence,”’ says Mr. Otheman, * had 
prepared the way for the opening of a dwelling-house, for 
Methodist preaching. Mr. Ebenezer Martin, who had been 
converted under Mr. Whitefield’s preaching, nad heard the 
Methodist ministry in the South, and reported to his neigb- 
He welcomed Lee, on 


his arrival, opened his house for religious services, and conse- 


bors their remarkable zeal and success. 


crated it as a preaching place and a home for the weary itin- 
evant. This house is situated on Darling street, next to the 
pump. The preaching was held ina large, unfinished ‘ upper 
room,’ which had been used as a billiard room, during the 
Revolutionary war, at which period the mansion was occupied 
asa hotel. Seven of the family of Mr. Martin are now mem- 
bers of the church in Marblehead.” 

Mr. Lee visited Marblehead frequently during his labors in 
Lynn and its vicinity. His powerful appeals produced a pro- 
found impression, and he records, on the 31st of July, 1791, 
that ** there is a considerable stir in this town, respecting the 
sentiments of the Methodists, and a great many wish us to de- 
part out of their coasts.”’@ Among those who became savingly 
interested in his ministrations, was a Mrs. Prentice, who 
induced her husband to open his house, on ** New Meeting- 
This house is situ- 
ated second from the corner of what are now called Bock and 
Mugford streets. In its upper room, class and prayer meet- 
ings, preaching, and even Quarterly Meetings, wereheld. Its 


house Lane,” for Methodist preaching. 


great distinetion, however, is, that within its walls was formed 
the first Methodist society of Marblehead. It consisted of 
seven individuals, all females. Their names were, Prentice, 
Doake, Stevens, Beals, Goss, Green, and Barker. None of 
them are now living, but several of their desceadants are mem- 
In what year, or under what preacher, the 
society was formed, we have not been able to ascertain, but it 
was doubtless under the auspices of Mr. Lee, and some time 
in 1791 or *92. 


Jayne, when she was married to Mr. Prentice. 


bers of the church. 


Mrs. Prentice was a widow, by the name of 
She had sev- 
eral children by her former husband, one of whom, Peter 
Jayne, became a distinguished travelling preacher. While 
services were held in Martin’s house, Ezekiel Cooper preached 
there, probally in the year 1793, when he was Presiding Elder 
on Bostou District. He was then in the vigor of his faculties, 
and every where interested his hearers, by the acumen and 
originality of his mind. He preached a discourse, in Marble- 
head, on the winding stairs of Solomon’s Temple, from 1 
Kings, 6:8.t It was an ingenious and profitable sermon, ex- 
hibiting the various steps by which the Christian must ascend 
in his spiritual course. 

Mr. James Bowler heard this discourse—the first he ever 
heard from a Methodist preacher. Not only its ingenious 
construction, but its evangelical application, interested him 
much, and impressed him with a highly favorable opinion of 
the tireless Itinerants who were laboring fur the conversion of 
his fellow townsmen. He soon after befriended the small 
church, and hired to it an upper apartment in his house on Lee 
street, at the low rent of 15 dollars per year. It was furnished 
with seats, and though accessible from without only by a lad- 
der, continued to be the sauctuary of the society till they were 
able to build a chapel. The great evangelist of the East, Jesse 
Lee, who never despised the day of small things, climbed its 
ladder, and joyfully opened it with religious services, on the 
30th of April, 1793. ** To-night,”’ he says, ‘* we met in it for 
the first time. The Lord owned our meeting, and his pres- 
ence was felt among us. I felt great liberty in teaching the 
people the way to heaven, and felt more encouraged about the 
place than I used to be. Mr. Bowler suffered no little per- 
secution for his attention to the new sect, but he steadily ad- 
hered to them, assisting them with funds, and rescuing them 
several times, when otherwise they must have sunk under their 


” 


embarrassments. 
A curious circumstance is said§ to have been the inmediate 
cause of the opening of his house to the Methodist itiner- 
ants. After having heard them several times, and been led to 
reflect on their peculiar modes of labor, he one night dreamed 
(doubtless under the influence of such reflections) that an an- 
gel stood at his bed-side, and directed him to take his Bible, 
aod read the 13th chapter of Matthew, beginning at the 3d 
verse. He thought that he attempted immediately to obey 
the celestial visitor. He possessed two Bibles. He imagined 
that he opened the smaller one, but found that the leaf contain- 
ing this verse was gone; and in attempting to reach the larger 
copy, he awoke. The next day his curiosity led him to exam- 
ine his Bibles. The designated verse and chapter were actu- 
ally torn out of the smaller one. On examining the other, 
he found the verse to read, “* Behold, a sower went forth to sow,”’ 
&c. We know not that Mr. Bowler ascribed this singular 
circumstance to any supernatural agency. It might have re- 
sulted from a confusion of previous Scripture reading, and re- 
flections on the Methodist I[tinerancy, cleared up and adjusted 
into a consistent picture by that singular magic of dreams, 
which has often thus wrought marvels, if not mysteries. In 
whatever light he considered the curious fact, it at least led 
his mind into such reflections on the text, as resultea in the con- 
viction that the Itinerant ministry was the most Scriptural 
mode of promulgating the gospel, and from that time for- 
ward he firmly sustained it. 
The society gradually prospered, notwithstanding its very 
limited conveniences. Lee says, under date of Oct. 28, 
1794, ‘* We proceeded to Marblehead, to Quarterly Meeting ; 
we held a love-feast in Br. Prentice’s house; a few people 
spoke with life and freedom. I was pleased to find them so 
much engaged in religion. At night we helda wateh-night; I 
preached, Bo. Ketchum exhorted, and the people were atten- 
tive.”” 
The society at Marblehead had its share of the trials of 
Methodism in that day. One of its pastors, Mr. Rexford, was 
snow-balled through the streets; some of the members were 
stoned and beaten, openly. When one of the little namber died, 
his burial in the grave-yard was opposed, because he had been 
a Methodist. The preachers were not allowed to hold meet- 
ings in the town school houses, and were at last prohibited 
from preaching on the Common, They were wnder the neces- 
sity here, as elsewhere, of proclaiming their message in the 
streets. ‘Tour Hill, also the hill north of the Railroad depot, 





* Lee’s History of Methodism, An. 1790. 
t MS. History of the M. E. Church in Marblehead, by Rev. E 
Otheman, prepared in 1839. The subsequent quotations in this 
sketch, not otherwise credited, are from this document. 


} See account of the church at Warren, heretofore inserted in the 
Herald. : 
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and the steps of the Town House, were the scenes of their labors, 
and witnessed their persecutions and invincible spirit. 

In 1800, the society succeeded in the erection of a 
chapel. They were yet few in number, and poor in resources ; 
onty about $100 could be raised in the town, towards 
the new building, and about $150 were sent them from 
abroad. The project would probably have failed, had not Mr. 
Bowler, who still kept his house open as an asylnm for the 
struggling band, generously advanced the necessary funds, and 
given a site for the building. It was located in the rear of the 
present personage, on the summit of a large rock. Dr. Thomas 
F. Sargeant dedicated it. Like most of our early chapels, it 
was not very fastidiously finished, but continued some years 
neither clapboarded nor seated; rough boards or blocks formed 
its only pews. It was considerably improved in 1804, but not 
completed autil 1818. In 1833, it was superseded by a new 
chapel, and converted into a parsonage. 

In 1802, Epaphras Kibby was stationed iu Marblehead. It 
was a period of trials and triumphs. © The conversion of 
several persons at the evening meetings excited the hostility 
of their families. Their opposition became open and violent. 
Evening meetings were vot held by other churches, and were 
an especial abomination in the estimation of the community.— 
A citizen, a member of whose family had been converted on 
one of these occasions, threatened Mr. Kibby with violenee, 
and even paced the street before Mr. K.’s bourding-house, 
brandishing bis cane, and waiting for an opportunity to assail 
him. Mr. K. avoided him, till he counselled with a lawyer. 
The latter advised him to leave the town, as the only means 
of safety. The reply of the preacher was worthy of bim, as 
an ambassador of Christ. ‘ No, sir,’’ said he, * worthier 
men than I have died in the cause of Clirist, and if I am to 
die, I willdie. I quit not my post.” On his return to his 
lodging, he met his antagonist, in the street. Me. K. kept 
straight on his way, turning not a step either to the right or 
the left. As they met, he bowed, and passed; his opposer 
did the same, and thus ended the matter. ‘‘ Mr. Kibby, by 
his persevering meekness, and uprightness, succeeded in dis- 
arming opposition, to a very great extent, and in bringing 
about a better feeling in other churches towards the Method- 
ists. He had the holy pleasure of rejoicing over 30 or 40 
persons who were converted to God this year, and was ena- 
bled to leave the society much encouraged and strengthened 
in the land.’” ° 

Bishop Asbury visited Marblehead during this year, in com- 
pany with Bishop Whatcoat. ‘ Br. Whatcoat,” he says, 
« preached; I gave an exhortation; our audience, chiefly fe- 
males, filled the room. Mr. Bowler is our good friend, (but 
not a brother,) in lending us his own house, and assisting us 
largely in building ours for the worship of God.’? The next 
year, Dr. Coke, the first Bishop of Methodism, preached in 
the town; he was accompanied by Mr. Kibby, and is well re- 
membered by some of the older members of the society. In 
1806, Asbury again preached to them, and records that **a re- 
An extensive work of God also oc- 
In 1810, a remarkable religious in- 


vival had taken place.” 
curred in the year 1808. 
terest prevailed among the youth of the town. ‘It had been,”’ 
says one who shared in its blessing, ‘a season of spiritual 
dearth; the word of the Lord was precious in those days; 
there was no open vision; but in the year 1810, the Lord was 
pleased to manifest himself by his Holy Spirit, in a peculiar 
The 
writer of this was then eleven years old, and an eye witness, 
as well as participant, of the scenes he describes. Prayer 
meetings were held by the Methodists, at private houses, dur- 
ing the week, besides the ordinary ministrations of the word. 
You would never be disappointed, in heats or colds, if you de- 


manner, in the hearts and consciences of the young. 


sired to attend meeting on Sabbath evening in the old house, 
which was literally, as well as spiritually, fownded upon a rock. 
I remember its first appearance, when there was neither gal- 
lery nor pews, but simply plank benches. I remember, also, 
my impressions there; they were, that it was the house of 
God—the gate of heaven. A band of faithful watchmen, who 
blew the gospel trumpet, had succeeded each other there, and 
the fruits of their labors were the addition of faithful souls, 
who, like Enoch, walked with God, and who stood up now, to 
encourage the young converts, many of whow were destined to 
stand in their places afterwards in the church. 

«* And now, amid the busy scenes of life, while one was go- 
ing to his farm, and another to his merchandize, a lad of thir- 
teen years, a member of a thoughtless, irreligious family, was 
heard fervently praying, in an attic room. The great change 
associates and school mates, who soon followed his example, 
until some forty or fifty, from all parts ofthe town, were united 
The fields, in 


those days, bore witness to the voice of prayer, and the songs of 


for prayer and the reading of the Scriptures. 


ment of the people of the town, who wondered whether the 
work were of God or of man. The intervals of school 
hours, the vacations, and any time the youth could call their 
own, were spent, by little companies, in prayer and songs of 
praise. All diversions were laid aside, and the truths of 
death, judgment, and eternity, were the only topics of conver- 
sation. The latter part of 1810, and throughout the whole of 
1811, the revival continued, and many believers were added to 
the Lord. While these youth endeavored to live a life of god- 
liness, and mutually assisted each other in the way to heaven, 
they met with violent opposition from the wicked. The pow- 
ers of darkness were at work, and many of the young converts 
were brought in contact with severe temptations. From these 
causes, many went back, and walked no more with Jesus.— 
But, no doubt, the sun of righteousness had risen upon them, 
for subsequent events have rekindled the flame of divine grace 
in their souls. Ministers from neighboring towns visited their 
meetings, and conversed with the youth, and were astonished 
at what they saw and heard. It was a means by which the 
Redeemer was honored in the conversion of adults in all parts 
of the town; the word had free course, and was glorified. Of 
forty persons now recollected, who were active in those inter- 
esting scenes, twenty are now living, and of these, thirteen are 
now members of churches in this place, the larger part of them 
in the Methodist church.”’ 

In 1833, the society, after having been for several years con- 
nected with Salem, was again formed intoan independant sta- 
tion, under the care of its former pastor, Epapbras Kibby.— 
This was a jubilee year to the church. Its new chapel was 
finished and dedicated by David Kilbourn. Mr. Kibby was 
the first stationed pastor who had preached in the old chapel, 
and the last that now occupied its pulpit. During his present 
appointment, there was the greatest revival of religion ever 
known in the town, though the additions to the Methodist soci- 
ety were not so large as they had been in some previous years. 
Forty-nine were admitted on trial, among whom were twenty or 
thirty heads of families, and on this account the accession was 
greatly invigorating to the church. ‘ Mr. Kibby,” says our 
authority, ‘* found outward circumstances somewhat different 
from what they were when he was first stationed there. Then 
the unfriendliness ofother denominations, and the hostility of the 
world, drove our own people together, and served to secure 
the fruits of his labor. to his own society; but now, another 
course was taken.’’ In brief, proselytism from the Methodist 
church, was pursued on the amplest scale, and compelled Mr. 
K. to rebuke the evil publicly. The other churches of the 
town received no inconsiderable additions—the result of the 
labors of their Methodist brethren. After long indifference, if 
not hostility, towards the latter, “‘ they seemed, at last, to have 
found out that Methodist converts made very good church 
members. Accordingly, feeling now very friendly to our oper- 
ations, and cordially assisting to forward the good work of re- 
vival, they were quite sure, some how or other, to lead away 
a great many who were converted or awakened at our meet- 
ings.’” The Methodist church became familiarly designated as 
the ‘‘ nursery,’’ where, as one said at the time, “all the other 
churches got their plants.”” Mr. Kibby’s rebukes, however, 
had good effect; the revival advanced prosperously, and at the 
end of the year, he returned the number of 193 members. 

Frequent, though not so extensive revivals, have occurred 
since, and the growth of the society has been steady and vigor- 
ous. It now reports 196 members. ‘The Rev. Mr. Pick- 
ering remarks, in a letter to me,’’ says Mr. Otheman, ‘that 
if all had joined our society, who are the fruits of Methodist 
efforts, it would be the largest in town. We cannot say, how- 
ever, that we regret so many having joined other communions; 
we doubt not they will do good where they are. We are not 
raised up, nor is it our object, to build up a new party; what- 
ever else has been objected against us, we have been preserved 
from the charge of proselytism. If souls are converted among 
us, and see fit to join other communions, we caunot but hope 
they will be the means of eventually removing prejudices that 
may exist among their brethren against us, and will diseminate 
the principles and experience which they have learned amoug 
us. God may have a deeper design in this matter than we are 
aware of,”’ 


Three preachers have originated in the Marblehead society, 
Rev. Messrs. Peter Jayne, Ebenezer Ireson, and Joseph Ire- 
son. The first two have entered into their rest, but have left a 
trail of purest light behind them. Marblehead has witnessed 
the ministrations of a host of our veterans: Asbury, Coke, 
Whatcoat, Lee, Daniel Smith, Lemuel Smith, Bloodgood, 
Cooper, Spry, Evans Rogers, Pickering, Kibby, and many 
others, whose names are like ointment poured forth. 

The numerical returns of the society, as recorded in the 
Minates, show that it passed through the struggles and re- 
yerses, which tried, as by fire, nearly all the original churches 
of Methodism in New England. Its first returns were made in 
1795, and amounted to 82; during the ensuing six years, they 
gradually declined; and in 1800 and 1801, amounted to but 





§ Rev. Mr. Otheman’s MS. History. 


twenty-six. In 19802, they began to improve, and in about twelve 


in his spirit and demeanor, surprised his friends, especially his | 


praise, from these youthful lips and hearts, to the astonish- | characterize them increasingly. 


years had steadily advanced to 114. During the next five 
years, they again declined, till they reached the number of 
64. More than twenty-five years had now elapsed siuce the 
origin of the society, but it had not gained an average of 
three members per year, and had not half the namerical 
strength which it possessed eight years before. Several times, 
during these early struggles, it had to be attached to other 
churches, asa circuit appointment. It persevered, however, 
cast down, but not destroyed, until about 1820, when better 
auspices began to dawn upon it. The returns, at that date, 
amounted to 106. In 1830, they were 125. Subsequently, 
they have had a sound average growth until now. Marble- 
head, with it renovated chapel, its parsonage, and its nearly 
200 members, furms one of our most promising appointments. 








IMPORTANT MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


Our readers are aware, from occasional intima- 
tion, that great interest has recently been excited in 
England, by the Government Education Bill. The 
Dissenters, who, by the way, have been strong sup- 
porters of the Whig party, and its present ministry, 
have denounced the measure, as a scheme for 
placing the education of the people under the con- 
trol of church-men. Debates on the subject have 
been universal, and intensely earnest, and a general 
assembly of Dissenters was held in London, at which 
the leading laymen and clergy of the various de- 
nominations represented, made eloquent speeches. 
The Wesleyans were at first engaged with them in 
opposition to the government, but it seems, by some 
kind of pledges from the latter, they have been in- 
duced to retire from the contest. The London Patri- 
ot, an influential organ of the Dissent, assails them 
with severe denunciations, and if the case is fairly 
represented, they deserve the castigation. The 
pledge of the government to them, it appears, is 
chiefly the exclusion of the Papists from the benefit 
of the provision for the present. 

The measure was tested in the Commons, on the 
22d of April, when the ministry was sustained by a 
majority of 305. The appropriation amounts to 
£100,000. ; 

The dissenters have been stung, by this proceed- 
ing, into unappeasable hostility, not only to the min- 
istry, but to the Whig party. The Patriot declares 


Correspondence. 





LETTER FROM PITTSBURG. 


EARLY INCIDENTS IN OHIO. 


THE CONFERENCES—THE HERALD. 


Subscribers are respectfully reminded, that we are 
expecting large remittances from them at the ensuing 
Conferences. This is the most favorable opportunity 
in the year for our friends to send us money free of 
expense. 


We never had so much due us as now.— 


Br, Stevens,—If 
relations of Br, 
early life, hige 







lated was as follows :— 


“While hostilities continued with the Indian 
tribes, the early settlers were obliged to be always 
armed, and prepared for an attack. Upon one oc- 
easion, the scattered inhabitants of the vicinity were 
assembled for worship, on the Sabbath, at a place 
As was 
the custom, the men carried their rifles, which were 
While the services were 
progressing, the gobbling of wild turkeys were heard 
in a ravine near the house where the meeting was 


near the Ohio river, now called Columbia. 


stacked near the door, 


ur readers are interested in the 
I will continue his story. In 
s family were familiar with 
many scenes of Indian warfare; one which he re- 


In withholding this money, you deprive not merely 
the publishers of it, but the venerable and disabled 
men who have administered to you and your fathers 
the bread of life, and the suffering widows and or- 
phans of such of them as have goue to their rest.— 
The proceeds of the paper are appropriated to them. 
In this light, these debts assume a peculiar charac- 
ter; where they are unnecessarily withheld, subserib- 
ers become guilty not only of injustice, but of injus- 
tice aggravated by the violation of most affecting 
vonsiderations of gratitude and charity. But, breth- 
ren, how few of you can plead necessity for the non- 
payment of these debts? Is there not carelessness, 
to say the least, at the foundation of this evil!— 





sums are small ; a slight effort, a transient sacrifice 


Though the aggregate is large, yet the individual | 
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Rev. E. Witney, well known in New Eno] 
for his singularities, was suspended from 7a, 
functions of ihe ministry, by the late New York a 
ference ; on what account we have not learned The 
examination was with elesed doors, a 








The Rev. Joun C, Green was sus 
ministerial functions at the last 
ence, for maladministration in the case of Rev. J n 
Maffit. The Centenary church at Brook} io 
which he was pastor, has, nevertheless ipvited &; : 
it is reported, to continue in charge of then = 
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New York Con fer- 
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Rev, J. S. Loverann,—The Newbury & Chrre: 
Messenger” has refused to Publish a lette ere 
brother, in defence of himself and the = sé this 
ren who attended the Danville Distric: “ecg 
The opposite party must not complain, if we in 
cate this treatment. : Cipro- 
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the time fully come, for the formation of a new and | 
dissenting party, to “ act politically for themselves,” 
and holds the ‘‘ Whigs, with their obsequious Tory | 
Parliament, responsible for the alienation of the| 
far larger number of Dissenters, properly so called.” | 
The position proposed to be assumed by the Dis-| 
senters, is somewhat analogous to that of the third, 
or Liberty party, of this country. Whether it will add 
to their influence over the government, is a question 
which we cannot determine. We confess, however, 
that while our sympathies are fully with them, we 
doubt much the success, and therefore the prudence, 
of such an insolated position, under their peculiar 
circumstances. Were they unanimous, and, espe- 
cially, could they carry with them the wary and 
effective Wesleyans, such a position might become 
one of great power; but it is quite certain that many 
Whig Dissenters will be unwilling to sacrifice their 
old party relations, for the sake of an ecclesiastical 
movement. An inefficient organization would only 
give increased arrogance to the church party, and 
lead to still more reckless disregard of the Dissent- 
ing interest, on the part of the government. The 
question is evidently one of great delicacy, so far as 
its mere expediency is concerned ; and we confess, 
we distrust the competency of the leading men 
‘among the Dissenters, either to determine it pru- 
dently, or manage it safely when it is determined. 
Tt has seemed to us, that weak counsels, frequent 
changes, and a deplorable spirit of petty disputation, 
Many good and 
| active men are among them, but we look in vain for 
|those predominating minds which, like Bunting 
among the Wesleyans, detive their predominance 
from the voluntary and grateful concession of the 
people, not to their brilliant or plausible traits, but 
| to their prudence, efficiency, and security. Wemay 
be mistaken in this estimate, but we fear it is too 
true. We regret it most profoundly; we look no 
longer to the English church for hope against 
Popery ; the English Reformers did not do their work 
with sufficient thoroughness; we look only to the 
Dissenters of England, for courage and energy in the 
coming battles with Anti-Christ. Discouraging, in- 
deed, would be any impolicy, which should risk their 
present precarious strength. 











NEW YORK CONFERENCE. 


We give the following extract frong the appoint- 

ments of this Conference :— 

George Peck, Editor of the Quarterly Review and 

books of the General Catalogue. 

George Coles, Assistant Editor of the Christian 

Advocate and Journal. 
New York City: 
John street, Elijah Crawford. 
Duane street, Leonard H. Vincent. . 
North River Bethel Mission, O. G. Hedstrom. 
Madison street, J. L. Gilder. 
Mariners’ M. E. Church, L. H. King. 
{ Forsyth street, J. B. Stratten, J. Tackaberry, sup. 
Willett street, Buel Goodsell. 
Vestry street, George F. Ketitell. 
Mulberry street, Charles B. Sing. 
Allen street, B. Creagh. 
{ Bedford street, O. V. Amerman. 
Eighteenth street, Nicholas White. 
Seventh street, Daniel Smith. 
Twenty- seventh street, 8. C. Perry. 
Fiftieth street Home Mission, Thomas Carter. 
Jane street, Wm. Gothard. 
{ Greene strect, Paul R. Brown. 

\ Sullivan street, Davis W. Clark. 

Second street, Arad 8, Lakin. 
Asbury—Norfolk street, Stephen Martindale. 
Home Mission, George Brown. 

German Mission, Adam Miller. 

German Home Mission, J. J. Graw. 
Twenty-fourth street, To be supplied. 

he street, Edward S. Stout. 

Harlem, Samuei D. Ferguson, sup. 

Yorkville, Benjamin Redford. 

Mariners’ Church, Roosevelt strect, H. Chase, he 
being a member of the Madison st. and Mar- 
iners’ M. E. Church Quart. Con, 

American Bible Society, Noah Levings, Financial 
Secretary. 


Brooklyn : 
Sands street, Nathan Bangs, John B. Merwin. 
York street, Phineas Rice. 
Washington street, Robert Seney. 
{ Centenary Church, B. Griffen. 
East Brooklyn, David Osborn. 


Pacific street, Abiathar M. Osbon. 

Eighteenth street and Flatbush, E. 8. Hebard. 
Gravesend and New Utrecht, E:'‘mund O, Bates. 
Brooklyn Home Mission, Abraham S. Francis, 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


This institution has, we learn, commenced its term 
with most favorable prospects. Br. Bagnall, the 
new Principal, was some time tutor in the Wesleyan 
University, and has a fine reputation as a scholar 
and teacher. We hope our people throughout the 
Providence Conferenge will remember the institu- 
tion in their prayers, and send to it their children.— 
The Methodists of New England need have no de- 
pendence now on the schools of other denominations. 
Better institutions than our own cannot be found in 
the land. None have sent forth finer specimens of 


held. This at : . A ; Tue. Rev. Cuartes Baxer hee 

“Tn are baberetes yy re as it Was well} on your part could pay it, You will feel better, as ence, is, we learn, to eka sa . - Maine Confer. 

abiding rn ne cou : counterfeit the cry of well as make others feel better, by settling it faith-]| Mission in ‘ Now ene i = the Northampton 

‘: every bird and beast of the forest. A captain} fully. We present the matter to you as Christian! manner in which the |; onlerence. From the 
ibby immediately assured the people that Indians] men. 1@ Jatter Conference has been 


were near, and taking with him eighteen men, they 
stole into the opposite ravine, made a circuit through 
the bushes, to that side of the house where the noise 
had been heard, but on the opposite bank of the 
gully. Here, concealing themselves, they distinctly 
saw a number of Indians on the side nearest the 
house, and one, raising himself occasionally, and 
giving the note of the turkey. Selecting their vic- 
ie the white men fired, and killed five Indians; 
the rest, amounting to sixteen, set up a whoop, and 
run, the whites pursuing them into the woods, where 
they had a very narrow escape from the ambush of 
a reserve party of Indians, They, however, happily 
made their escape. 

‘In no part of the country are the people more 
orderly and law-loving, than the inhabitants of Ohio 
at the present day, But thirty or forty years ago, 
there was a floating population, upon the outskirts of 
the settlement, composed chiefly of loafers, gam- 
blers, horse thieves, and other desperate characters. 
There was, nevertheless, in many of these, a sort of 
honorable feeling, which occasionally manifested it- 
self, and showed that if they could have enjoyed 
the benefits of religious instruction, they would have 
been better men. About twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight years ago, I was appointed, with Br. Samuel Ba- 
ker, long since gone to his reward, to a circuit in the 
western part of Ohio, embracing what was called the 
Indian creek settlement, There had been but little 
preaching here, and we concluded to hold a camp- 
meeting in the settlement. 

‘* At the commencement of the meeting, we were 
annoyed by a party of these lawless characters, un- 
der the direction of a noted gambler, named Long 
—a man of gigantic stature, and fearless character. 
They surounded the spring which supplied the en- 
campment with water, and from mere love of mis- 
chief, prevented the people from approaching it.— 
Br. Baker, who was preacher in charge, applied toa 
Universalist magistrate, for assistance, but this was 
roughly refused. He finally said that he would 
grant a warrant, but would also immediately issue 
another against the preachers themselves, as disturb- 
ers of the peace Finding no help from the law, 
Br. Baker went to the spring, to remonstrate with the 
disturbers, Here they fairly took him prisoner, sur- 
rounded him, and, after a variety of annoyances, in 
wanton mischief, commenced a mock profession of 
penitence, pretending to weep, and begging, “ Do, 
Br. Baker, pray for us; we are under concern of 
mind ; pray for us.’ Baker was timid, and easily 
disconcerted, which gave them great advantage.— 
Learning that my senior colleague was in captivity, 
I divested myself of my coat and cravat, and has- 
tened to the spot. In those days I knew no fear; and 
having been so recently in the army, I felt myself, 
on the spur of an emergency like this, in possession 
of the spirit which Peter possessed, when he smote 
off the right ear of Malchus. On approaching the 
ring, I heard the mock request of the rowdies, and 
understood at once the state of the case, and the 


lecting our bills. 


Church, $95,628. 
ciety, $31,739. 

American Anti-Slavery Society, $8,797. 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, $12,635, 
York Colonization Society, $5,813. 
gelical Society, $14,820. 
Missionary Society, $30,794. 
Society, $6,693. 


THE PREACHERS 


Are reminded, that as we have no special agents 
in the field, our reliance is entirely on them for col- 
The commission we pay is lib- 
eral ; the task is not difficult; the sum for each ap- 
pointment is comparatively small. 
so many, the work is reduced toa slight effort, but 
the aggregate result would be most valuable. 
sent you the accounts last winter; will you take them 
in hand, and do up this work in season? 
requested to make out your accounts for commissions 
during the year, and be prepared for settlement: at 
Conference. We hope all will be able to pay for 
their paper with commissions. If any are deficient, 
it is not too Jate now to make it up. Let such bring 
the money for two new subscribers, to Conference, 
and the object will be gained. 


F. R. 





MAINE TEMPERANCE UNION. 


A meeting of the State Temperance Union will be 
holden in Augusta, June 15th and 16th, 1847, at 
which time and place it is hoped there will be such 
a gathering of faithful and honest teetotallers as will 
at once cheer and gladden the hearts of the “old 
friends” of the cause, and impart new zeal and en- 
ergy to those who have more recently engaged in 
the work, 





BENEVOLENT OPERATIONS. 


The receipts of benevolent societies, as reported 
during the anniversary week, in New York, were as 
follows —Board of Missions of the Presbyterian 
American and Foreign Bible So- —— 


Seaman’s Friend Society, $17,515 


American Protestant Society, $19,709. 





BAPTISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The statement in the Baptist Almanae, is as fol 


lows :— - 


Divided among 
We 


You are 


The present is no time for supineness 
and inactivity among the friends of temperance. 
Maine occupies by her legislation an elevated and 
commanding position, Shall she be hurled from it 
by rum influence !—or shall the hopes of bleeding 
humanity cling to her with fond and increasing de- 
light? 


American 
New 
Foreign Evan- 
American Baptist Home 
Female Moral Reform 
American Tract Society, $160,130, 
American Home Missionary Society, $119,453.— 
American Bible Society, $210,386. 
lief of Jews, $6,690. 
$1,522. 


Society for Re- 
American Temperance Union, 








intellectual and moral training. 


course to pursue, 
and several others of the gang. 


and stood fearless before them. 


pray for you; [ will take his place, and accept you 
banter. 


down with them. 


us,’ 
knocked off his hat, and pulled him down, 
turning to me, he said, ‘ Now, sir, pray for us.’ 


“<1 commenced, ‘ O, Lord, thou knowest that these 


men are making mock of thy servants, and of thy 


holy religion. [Here were responses of Amen.]— 


Thou knowest that they have no fear of God before 
thy eyes, and that they regard not their obligations 
to their fellpw men. [Amen!] In mocking, have 


they requested us to approach thee, the great God of 


heaven and earth; and in mockery have they pre- 
sumptuously bowed themselves before Him, whose 
eyes are as a flame of fire, and who will assuredly 
bring them into judgment. [Here the responses 
were more faint and few.] Some of them thou 
knowest are gamblers, horse thieves, covetous, 
drunkards, revilers, and extortioners. Such did thy 
servant anciently declare were some of the Corin- 
thians; but by thy grace they were washed ; they 


were sanctified, they were justified, in the name of ward T. Taylor, the Methodist, and Father Matthew, 


the Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our God. As 
thou didst forgive them, and thy mercy can reach 
the chief of sinners, we beseech thee to have mercy 
upon these miserable wretches.’ My prayer was 
continued in this style, in perfect silence on the part 
of the company. At its close, all arose, and Long 
approached me and said, ‘ Raper, you have behaved 
like a man and aChristian. 1 declare I am beat. I 
have been whipped the worst [ ever was in my life. 
And now I swear, that if any man attempts to impose 
upon you or the meeting, we will flogthem.’ All 
responded acquiescence, and they returned to the 
encampment, where, at their request, we appointed 
them to different positions on the ground, to see that 


order was preserved ; and through the remainder of 


the meeting, they were ready and eager to fight for 
the Methodists.” 


Such were some of the interesting relations of Br. 
Raper. He assured me, that on one occasion only, 
he used violence in resisting the disturbers of the 
peace of Zion. It was in the early period of his min- 
istry, at acamp meeting, where the life of a harm- 
less man was in danger. A desperate fellow had a 
cudgel raised, which in the next instant would have 
fallen upon the head of an unoffending man, when 
Br. Raper, with the agility of a tiger, lighted upon 
him, and with a single blow, felled him to the 
ground. His Presiding Elder kindly admonished 
him afterwards upon the subject, and ever since he 
has been a man of peace, literally following the in- 
junction of our Savior, ‘* Resist not evil.” 

~ Yours, truly, M. Sprincer, 
Pittsburg, May 13. 


I was personally known to Long 
Forcibly separating 
the hands of the two nearest, I broke into the ring, 
‘Gentlemen,’ said 
I, ‘I perceive you are backwoodsmen ; I, too, am 
a backwoodsman ; and you know that no back woods- 
man, who is a man, will take a stump ; (i. e., refuse 
a challenge.) You have bantered my colleagte to 


And now I stump you to kneel down with 
us. Down upon your marrow bones, every one of 
you, if you have any manhood in you, and I will pray 
for you.’ They were taken by surprise, and all took 
off their hats, and kneeled down, except one.— 
Long commanded him to take off his hat, and kneel 
; ‘Get down,’ said he, ‘and repent 
of your sins, for the gentleman is going to pray for 
He still refused, upon which Long sprang up, 
Then 


,| Regular Baptist churches in the U. S. 7,883 
Ordained Ministers, 6.571 
Licensed Preachers, 1,065 
Communicants, 655,536 
Colleges, 14 
Theological Schools, 8 
Religious Newspapers, 20 
Stated Periodicals, 14 


r 





Boox Acents.—We mentioned, some time since, 
that Br. Holway had commenced the circulation of 
our books within the Providence Conference, on the 
plan adopted by that Conference, at its last session. 
We learn, further, that Br. Stebbins, of the same 
Conference, has also taken the field in this useful 
business. We are confident that the plan of the 
Providence Conference will work well, and hope 
it will be sufficiently experimented by the next 
General Conference, to commend it to the con- 
sideration of that body. Something must be done 
for our book interest, at its next session; these ex- 
periments will open the way. We shall endeavor, 
soon, to find room for a full exposition of the plan of 
the Providence Conference. Meanwhile, we be- 
speak, from both preachers and people, a hearty 
welcome to the brethren who are endeavoring to 
prosecute it. 





Rev. E. T. Tayior, of the Mariner’s Church, Bos- 
ton, left the city on Friday last, for New York, where 
he takes passage in the relief ship Macedonian, for 
Ireland. Mr. Taylor’s presence will add much to 
the interest of this beneficent mission to that suffer- 
ing land. The first greeting of twosuch men as Ed- 


the Catholic, would be worth witnessing; it would, 
no doubt, make bigotry grin. 





DANGER OF THE POPE. 


When the reforming policy of the present Pope 
commenced, we predicted that in less than two 
years, he would either abandon it for the unchang- 
ing obsoletism of the Vatican, or die by assassination. 
No one who is acquainted with the history of the 
Papacy, could doubt the prediction. We learn that 
its verification has already been neaily realized.— 
The foreign papers give us the following informa- 
tion :— 

A most diabolical plot to murder the Pope has 
been discovered. It was first found out by the 
French Ambassador ; he revealed the names of the 
conspirators to the Pope. Their intention was to as- 
sassinate him while giving audience to one of them, 


who was appointed to kill him. ’ 
A Capuchin priest presented himself for an avdi-) 


This he gave; but before admitting him, the Po 
looked over the list of conspirators,and finding, the 
name of the Capuchin there, he immediately sum- 
moned Carbines, who, on the Capuchin’s entrance, 
seized him, and on searching him, found he had a 
brace of pistols, and a poisoned dagger, about his per- 
son. The Capuchin was conveyed to’prison. Many 
arrests took place. 

The plot is, no doubt, a concerted one. 





M. Ronge is undergoing a month’s imprisonment, 
at Breslau, for preaching without permission of the 
authorities. 





ence of the Pope. His holiness requested his mame, } by the Worcester Central Association 0 
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country, in 
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Rev. Suiprey W. Wix1s0x, of the Prot, Episcopal 
Church, formerly of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has become chaplain to the House of Correction, a, 
South Boston, 


n, at 





Earty Metnuopism In THE Sovtu-West.—Rey 
John Brook, formerly an itinerant preacher, says the 
Nashville Advocate, is collecting materials {o; 
work on the “great revival of relivion that swe 
over this country, some twenty years since,” 


a 


pt 





Rev. Elijah Bailey, founder of the Reformed Met). 
odist Church, died recently, and was Interred at 
Brewster. 





We are indebted to Co}. Hatch for the foreign pa- 
pers by the last arrival. 





The Sunday School Union of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, has under its eare, 320,630 scholars 
of whom 2,603 have been converted during the 
year, 


past 





Reiietous Soncs.—Pzizes were lately offered by 
the French government, for the composition of re- 
ligious and moral songs, and no fewer than 1700 


competitors entered the list. 





Dr. Cuatmers.—We are pleased to learn that this 
talented divine has joined the Scottish Teetotal Soci- 
ety, and promised al) his influence in its support— 
A reform is needed yet among the clergy im Eng- 
land. Wine and malt liquois are still in common 
use at their tables. 


— 


Editor's 





Cable. 








Paces from the Eetiesiasiicat mmsivry of Nev Eng- 
laud, is the title of a smal! pamphlet, of much inter- 
est, just issued by Dow, Boston. It is a repriut of an 





-) article from the Episcopal Observer, and sketches 


rapidly, but accurately, and in elegant style, the 
progress of the Unitarian declension of the New 
England PuritanChurch, Brief referencesase male 
to many characters yet on the stage, but they are t- 
variably candid. The author traces, as conuectedly 
as his detached data will admit, one of the most im- 
portant passages in the ecclesiastical history o! New 


England. 





Tue Lapres’ Repository, for June, has been te 
ceived by Binney §& Otheman, 1 Cornhill. We have 
spoken so often and so emphatically of the merits 0! 
this work, that we fear our readers may think us 
hyperbolical if we add more, but we reaffim all that 
we have asserted about it, and recommend every 
Methodist lady, who can, to subscribe for it forth- 
with, 





Mattison's Astronomicat Mars.—We have al 
ready referred to these fine diagrams for academies 
and common schools. They are highly commendec 
by-teacher’s institutes, State and county superinten- 
dents of schools, and presidents and professors 0! 
colleges. They are sixteen in number, 39 by 44 
inches, for ouly $16, on paper, or $20 on Canvass ¥# 
They are a beautiful ornament to a school reom, ad 
will facilitate the study of the science more than 
any other means with which we are acquainted.— 
Jewett, Boston. 





Tue Minutes of the New England Conference, 
have been published in very neat style, by Rand ¥ 
Co., 3 Cornhill. 





Tue Fourtu Annyvuat Rerort, and Third Per- 
- . . » ncre Sab 
manent Document oi the American and Foreign 54 


bath Union. Marvin, Roston. 





- « been re- 
Tue Curistian Wreatn, for June, has bee! 


received by Chadwick, 23 Court Street. It is an ene 
tertaining and cheap monthly, $1 pe! anuum. 





Mexican Wan anp American Stavery.—her 
Mr. Dudley's Fast-Day Sermon, delivered at Quecci® 
Vermont, 1847, Hanover, Vt. 





Tue Lapiss’ Macazixe for June, has been . 
ceived. It is finely embellished, and filled with 20 


articles. Rice § and Thompson, Lowell and Nashua. 


—— 





: 4 Report 
Crossy & Nicnoxs, Boston, have issued a a 
on Slavery, written by Rev. Geo. Allen, and adopt 
{ Congres® 
tional Clergymen. 
PL ee eee 


Govu.p, Kenpar. § Lixcon, Boston, have -_ 
the tenth No. of Chambers’ Cyclopedia of Englis oa 
erature. It continues to be well printed and one 
dantly illustrated with portraits and other engiay. 
ings. 


| it TT 
Derence of the Hebrew Grammar of — 

against Prof, Stuart’s translation, by the org! 

Translator. Appleton § Co., New York. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 





Mrs. Exeanor Rizey, died in Charlestown, 
Mass., aged 74 years. She was th® first mem- 
ber of the M. E. Church in Charlestown, and 
was converted in the old church in * Methodist 
Alley.” Such was her zeal and devotedness, 
that she threw open the doors of her humble 
dwelling, and invited the preachers to hold meet- 
ings at her house. They preached, and when 
preachers could not be obtained, they held prayer 
and class meetings, assisted by brethren from 
Boston, some of whom yet linger among us.— 
She continued her course, through much opposi- 
tion and persecution, and through her instrumen- 
tality many souls were saved. [ler house was a 
home for the preacher ; and for the support of the 
cause, she gave the “ widow’s mite ’’—all she 
possessed, and no small sum, either, in the ag- 
gregate. Faithful, honest-hearted, beloved in the 
highest degree, she was an ornament to the 
church; and such was her simplicity of char- 
acter, and real goodness of heart, that she ob- 
tained friends of the good and pious ; and, in- 
deed, she had no enemies. Dr. Fisk, Timothy 
Merrit, (who was the first preacher, I think,) and 
George Pickering, never came in town, with time 
to spare, but they visited her humble dwelling, 
and cheered her in her pilgrimage. Her last 
sickness was short, and her death sudden; but 
she was prepared, “as a shock of corn, fully 
ripe, to be gathered into the garner of the Lord.” 
1 visited her twice, a short time before her death, 
and found her ready to do her Master’s bidding. 
Her remains were carried to the church, where 
a sermon was preached by the writer, from 2 
Cor., 5:1; and then followed by a numerous 
concourse of friends, to the place appointed for all 
living. Precious in the sight of the Lord, is the 
death of his saints. G. W. Frost. 

Charlestown, Mass., May 1. 





Mrs. Nancy Wesster, died in Gray, Me., 
May Ist, aged 71 years. Sister W. had been a 
worthy member of the M. E. Church, not far 
from eighteen years. After suffering for some 
six weeks the paius of a fatal disease, she breathed 
her last in holy triumph. Death to her was only 
a happy release. N. Hosart. 

Gray, Me., May 27. 





Mrs. Sopuia PtaistED, wife of Brother John 
Plaisted, died in Charlestown, Mass., in hope of) 
a blessed immortality, May 3, aged 30. She 
was a faithful, consistent Christian, “* adorning her 
profession by a well ordered life, and a godly 
conversation.” Her last illness was very pain- 
ful, but she bore it with Christian resignation.— 
“I long to be gone,” was the language she often 
used, when speaking of her change. She has 
left a companion, four children, with an adopted 
child, to mourn her irreparable loss. May God, 
who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, bless and 
protect the bereaved ones, and save them, a 
whole family in heayen. G. W. Frost. 

Charlestown, Mass., May 11. 





Sister Bersy Tort, died in Marblehead, May 
11, aged 29 years—some fifieen of which have 
been spent in the service of God. As you like 
short-articles under this department, it may be 
enough, perhaps, to say, her life was a consistent, 
Christian life ; her severe sufferings were borne 
with Christian patience, and what is better than 
all, “‘she died well.’”’ Herdeath was a Christian’s 
death. May her bereaved friends be prepared 
to meet her in the kingdom of God. 


Marblehead, Mass., May 36. W. Smiru. 





THE EMIGRANT’S FAMILY. 


One of the strongest peculiarities—indeed, I 
may say passions—of the lrish, is their devoted 
fondness for their offspring. 

A curious illustration of this occurred to me on 
my recentjourney through the Northern lakes. 
It happened to be what sailors call very dirty 
weather, finished up by a tremendous gale, which 
obliged us to seek shelter at a lump of aboriginal 
barrenness, called Maintou Island, where we 
were obliged to remain for five days. There 
were a few deck passengers,—between five and 
six hundred ; and inasmuch as they had only pro- 
vided themselves with barely sufficient for the av- 
erage time, provisions became alarmingly scarce, 
and no possibility of a supply. To be sure, there 
was one venerable ox,—a sort of semi-petrification, 
an organic remnant—a poor, attenuated, hornless, 
sightless, bovine patriarch, who obligingly yielded 
up his small residue of existence for our benefit. 
Indeed, it was quite a mercy that we arrived to 

relieve him from a painful state of suspense ; for 
so old and powerless was he, that if his last breath 
had not been extracted, he certainly could not 
have drawn it by himself. 

Well, as you may suppose, there was con- 
siderable consternation on board. Short, very 
short allowance was adopted to meet the con- 
tingency, and the poor deck passengers had a 
terrible time of it. Amongst the latter was an 

Irish emigrant, with his wife and three beautiful 

children, the eldest about seven years, and all 

Without the smallest subsistence, except what the 

charity of their fellow-passengers could afford 

them; and as they were but scantily supplied, it 
can readily be imagined how miserably off was 
this poor family. 
the beauty and 


lously clean, despite the poverty of their parents 


all life and happiness, and in blissful ignorance 


of the destitution by which they were sur 
rounded. 


One day, delighted with her little proteges, the 


lady happened to say, half jestingly,—* 


wonder if this poor man would part with one of 
I should like to adopt 


those little darlings? 
it.” 


“1 don’t know,” said; *“* suppose we make 


the inquiry.” 


The man was sent for, and the delicate busi- 


ness thus opened :— 


“‘ My good friend,” said the lady, “ you are 


very poor, are you not ?” 
His answer was pecularly Irish :—** Poor! m 


lady,” said he. “Be the powers of pewther! 


if ther’s a poorer man than meself throubli 


the warld, God pity both of uz, for we’d be about 


- 


aqual.” 


“Then you must find it difficult to support 
your children,” said I, making a long jump to- 


ward our object. 


“Is it support them, sir?” he replied. “ Lord 
bless ye, | never suppurted them,—they git sup- 
ported somehow or another: they’ve niver bin 


Il be time enough 


hungry yit,—when they are, it’ 
to grumble.” 
Irish all over, thought I; to- 


day h 
do, let to-morrow = i on 


look out for itself. 


“* Well, then,” [ resumed with a determined 
to you to part from 


plunge, “ would it be a relief 
one of them ?” 


I had mistaken my mode of attack. He started, 
glare in his eye, 


turned pale, and with a wild 
literally screamed out :— 


“A relief! God be good to uz, what d’ 


mane? A relief!—would it bea relief d’ye tury in her Sisyphean labor of Irish reform, when 
think, to have the hand chopped from me body, two American missionaries planted themselves 


or the heart torn out of me breast ?” 
“You don’t understand us,” inte 


However, it so happened that 
intelligence “of the children 
attracted the attention of one of our lady passen- 
gers, who had them occasionally brought into 
the cabin and their hunger appeased. Gleesome, 
bright-eyed little creatures they were, scrupu- 


abled to place your child in ease and comfort, 
would you interfere with its well-doing ?” 

The tact of woman! She had touched the 
chord of parental solicitude ; the poor fellow was 
silent, twisted his head about, and looked all 
bewildered. The struggle between a father’s 
love and his child’s interest was evident and 
affecting. At last he said — ; 

“ God bless ye, me lady, and all that thinks of 
the poor! Heaven knows I'd be glad to betther 
the child, it is n’t in regard to meself, but, 
but hadn’t I betther go and spake to Mary; she’s 
he mother of thim, and’t would be onraisonable, 
to be givin? away her childher afure her face, 
and she not know nothin’ of the matther.” 
‘Away withyvou, then, said I,** and bring us 
back word as soon as possible.”” In about an 
hour he returned, but with eye red and swollen, 
and features pale from excitement and agita- 
tion. 

* Well,” inquired 1, * what success ?” 

“ Bedad ‘twas a hard struggle, sir,” said he; 
** but it’s for the child’s good, and Heaven give us 
strength to bearit.” 

** Very good, and which is it tobe ?” 

“Why sir, I’ve bin spakin’ to Mary, and she 
thinks as Norah here is the ouldest, she won’t 
miss the mother so much, and if ye’ll jist let her 
take a partin’ kiss, she’d give her to yez wid a 
blessing.” 

So my poor fellow took his chiidren away, to 
look at one of them for the last time. It was 
long ere he returned, but when he did, he was 
leading the second eldest. 
** How’s this ?”’ said I. 
you mind ?” 

** Not exactly changed me mind, sir,” he re- 
plied ; but I’ve changed the crathur. Ye see, 
sir, I’ve bin spakin to Mary, and whin it come 
to the ind, be goxty ! she could n’t part wid No- 
rah, atall at all; they’ve got used to aich otber’s 
ways; but here’s little Biddy,—she’s purtier far, 
if she'll do as well.” 

“I's all the same.” saidI; “let Biddy re- 
main.” 

‘*May heaven be her guardian!” cried he, 
snatching her up in his arms, and giving her one 
long, hearty kiss. ‘Go, be kind to thim that’s 
kind to you, and thim that offers you hurt or harm 
may their soul niver see Saint Pether!”—So the 
bereaved father rushed away, and all that night 
the child remained with us; but early next 
morning my friend Pat reappeared, and this time 
he had his youngest child, a mere baby, snugly 
cuddled up in his arms. 

‘“* Why then, sir,” said he, with an expression 
of the most comic anxiety, “ axin’ yer honor’s 
pardon for bein’ so wake-hearted, but whin | be- 
gan to think of. Biddy’s eyes,—look at thim, 
they’re the image of her mother’s, bedad,—l 
could n’t let her go; but here’s little Paudeen ; 
he won’t be much throuble to any one, for if he 
takes afther his mother, he'll have the brightest 
eye and the softest heart on the top of creation, 
—and if he takes afther his father, he'll have a 
purty hard fist on a broad pair of shoulders, to 
push his way through the wurld. ‘Take him, sir, 
and gi’ me Biddy.” 

* Just as you like,” said I, having a pretty 
good guess how matters would eventuate. So he 
took away his pet Biddy, and handed me the 
little toddling urchin. ‘This chirping little vaga- 
bond won’t be long with us,thought I. Nor was 
he. ‘Ten minutes had scarceiy elapsed, ere Pat 
rushed into the cabin, and seizing little Paudeen 
up in his arms, he turned to me, and with large 
tears bubbling in his eyes, cried out : 

**Look at him, sir,—jist look at him!—it’s the 
youngest. You would n’t have the heart to keep 
him from uz. The long and the short of it is, 
I’ve bin spakin’ to Mary. Ye see she could’nt 
part wid Norah, and I didn’t like to let Biddy go; 
but, be me sowl, naither of uz could live a halfa 
day without little Paudeen. No, sir, no; we 
can bear the bitterness of poverty, but we can’t 
part from our childer, unless it is the will of 
Heaven to take them from uz !”” 





“Have you changed 
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PREPARING FOR THE SABBATH. 


BY MARY LUNDIE DUNCAN. 


Haste ! put your playthings all away, 
To-morrow is the Sabbath day ; 
Come! bring to me your Noah’s ark, 
Your pretty tinkling music cart; 
Because, my love, you must not play, 


But holy keep the Sabbath day. 


Bring me your German village, please! 
With all its houses, gates, and trees; 
Your waxen doll, with eyes of blue, 
And all her tea-things, bright and new; 
Because you know you must not play, 
But love to keep the Sabbath day. 


Now take your Sunday pictures down, 
King David, with his harp and crown, 
Good little Samuel on his knees, 

And many pleasant sights like these ; 
Because you know you must not play, 
But learn of God upon his day. 


There is your hymn beok. You shall learn 
A verse, and soine sweet kissess earn; 
Your book of Bible stories, too, 

Which dear mamma will read to you. 

I think, although you must not play, 

We'll have a happy Sabbath day. 


a 


TIONS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


BY DR. OLIN. 
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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL RELA- 


Brief as is the history of missionary labors, it 
affords us the means of forming a just estimate 
of the comparative efficiency of Christian and 
merely political and economical agencies in pro- 
moting the well-being of nations. During a pe- 
riod which extends back beyond the first incep- 
tion of missionary efforts, the successive govern- 
ments of England have incessantly been laboring 
to quel! the discontents, and remove the grievances 
of Ireland, and raise its degraded population 
from the misery and turbulence which distin- 
guish the masses of that unhappy country. .On 
the prosecution of this Herculean work, all the 
resources of a great empire have been lavished, 
and the experiments of legislation have been 
Millions have been expended in gratuities, 
and millions more in the maintenance of soldiers 
and policemen, for the prevention of crime, and 
Immense public im- 
New priv- 
ileges ahd franchises has been granted ; and the 
emancipation and reform acts have poured their 
healing influences upon the irritated public mind. 
As-to the result of all these efforts, we now see a 
pulation doomed, in a land proverb- 
ially fruitful, to experience the horrors of period- 
The populace 
rated against the goverment that labors 
so assiduously for their relief—are prone to 
rebellion and to violence ; and there is no longer 
any security for property or life, while the pros- 
pect of better days recedes from the approach of 
new scheme of relief and improvement. 
England had already been engeged for half a cen- 


on the Sandwich Islands, then peopled by a race 
of savages and idolaters, tainted with the vices 


to the condition which those words describe. In 
the five and twenty years that have since elapsed, 
a change has come over the face of these realms 
of barbarism. ‘The savage idolaters are trans- 
formed into Christian men, who cultivate the 
earth, and live in commodious habitations, and 
enjoy the protection of good laws and regular ad- 
ministration, and who worship’ the true God, in 
decent temples. They have a written language, 
in’ which the Bible is published, and an infant 
literature, while the rising generation receives the 
elements of common education in well conducted 
schools. All this has been quietly achieved by 
importing new ideas, and awakening new emo- 
tions, without blood or violence, and at a pecu- 
niary sacrifice less than the yearly pay of the 
thinnest regiments whose bayonets preserve the 
peace of Ireland. There is no want of other ex- 
amples, less striking, perhaps, but equally perti- 
nent, to demonstrate the superiority of the mission- 
ary over all other reformatory processes. Sev- 
eral tribes of American Indians have been raised, 
by missionary efforts alone, to a social and econom- 
ical position, decidedly more elevated than that or 
the depressed classes in some of the freest coun- 
tries in Europe. 

In France and Belgium, where so much blood 
has been poured out in contests for liberty, and 
where, theoretically, there is no want of liberal 
institutions, the great body of the laboring classes, 
beyond the walls of Paris, and some other 
large towns, are practically what they were in 
the days of the elder Bourbons, the reform, such 
as it is, not having penetrated deep enough, or 
not having found the ideas and morals necessary 
for the development of rational liberty. It is, in- 
deed, a prevailing opinion, freely expressed by 
mere policians and statemen in France itself, as 
well as in other parts of Europe, that the great ob- 
stacle in the way of free institutions, and of val- 
uable progress in that country, is the want of 
Christian principle and morals. We are fully 
satisfied of the soundness of this opinion, and we 
venture to add the expression of our belief, that 
the obscure missionaries maintained by the Wes- 
leyans in France, since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, have done more to prepare the mind 
and the heart of that interesting people for free- 
dom than did the expulsion of Napoleon and 
Charles the Tenth, or the advent of Louis Phillippe 
and the chart of July. To an extent that will 
never be fully known and acknowledged till the 
day which reveals.all secrets, have these devoted 
servants of Christ aroused and leavened the slum- 
bering Protestanism of France. This has, in its 
turn, acted powerfully upon the great Catholic 
community, with which it is every where in con- 
tact, till, together, the two antagonist forms of 
the Christian faith have put a sensible check upon 
the reigning infidelity, and made some progress 
towards a successful assertion of the claims of 
the Christian’s code of morals. This reference is 
to a single class of missionaries, with no intention 
to disparage the efforts of others; but with a firm 
belief that their labors are not justly appreciated, 
at least in this country, and with some right to ex- 
press the opinion that the Wesleyans in France, 
while they have been chiefly useful in awakening 
the native churches to greater zeal and effort, ex- 
hibit pre-eminently in their own scattered socie- 
ties, the very highest, purest examples of Protest- 
ant Christianity, especialy in the virtue so rare in 
that country—the sanctification of the Sabbath. 
We cannot dismiss the train of reflections that 
crowd upon us in contemplating the missionary 
enterprise, in the performance of this, its lower 
and merely secular function, without expressing 
our entire belief in the comprehensive underlying 
truth, of which the facts and arguments that have 
been adduced are only special instances and illus- 
trations, It is that the gospel is the great, and in 
a very important sense, the only civilizer. What 
nation or tribe of men has, during the last eight- 
een hundred years, advanced from barbarism to a 
state of civilization and refinement, by any other 
agency ? Will commerce enter the lists, and dis- 
pute the claims of Christianity ? Africa has been 
its undisputed field of experiment, for centuries ; 
and what besides the diseases and vices of civ- 
ilization, has the trafficer left behind him on those 
barbarous shores, in return for gold dust, ivory, 
and the “souls of men?” Portugal, Holland, 
and England, have grown opulent on the precious 
merchandise of the east; but we have not yet 
heard of the nation or savage tribe which the trader 
has been able to reclaim from the ignorance 
and vices, and gross barbarism, of their ancestors. 
Goverment and wise laws, embodying, as they 
do, some of the conservative maxims of religion, 
have proved somewhat more efficient than com- 
merce, as instruments of human progress ; but 
the instructive example of Irelan¢ proclaims the 
impotency of the most enlightened code, and the 
purest administration, to regenerate an ignorant 
and degraded race. Goverment and law have to 
do with the actions of men, and these constitute 
the sphere of their operation, and the well defined 
limits of their power. But the malignant disease 
of barbarous, pagan man, has its seat in his gross 
habits, and debasing prejudices, and low appe- 
tences, and inherited depravity ; and to itno rem- 
edies can be well adopted, but such as are subtil, 
penetrating, spiritual. The dominion of inveter- 
ate prejudice and omnipotent custom must be sub- 
verted. There must be an infusion.of new ideas, 
and the implantation of new hopes and aspira- 
tions. It has often occurred to us that if the most 
enlightened philosophy and the largest experience 
were put upon the task of finding out some sover- 
eign remedy for such a case, they should concur 
in prescribing that which is soclearly described 
in the fourth chapter of Hebrews: ‘ The word 
of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the divid- 
ing assunder of the soul and spirit, and of the 
joint and marrow, and isa discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.” Let us imagine that 
hundreds of the faithful missionaries now la- 
boring throughout British India, have succeeded 
in commending to the undoubting faith of the 
multitude, not the entire system of Christianity, 
but some one of its great maxims—that the vast 
population of this benighted eimpire should be 
brought to believe cordially in the unity of-God, 
and should be led to forsake idolatry in all its 
hateful, degrading forms. The working of this 
simple idea would remove an amount of vice, and 
suffering and wretchedness, which defies all com- 
putation. ‘There would be anend of all the abom- 
inations and pollutions of pagan worship ; an end 
of pilgrimages to holy cities, and distant temples, 
and sacred rivers. There would be no more 
self-inflicted tortures for expiation, no more un- 
molations and human sacrifices, no more heca- 
tombs for the insatiable Ganges, or for sanguin- 
ary Juggernaut. Or let us suppose the Scriptu- 
ral teaching in regard to the rights and destiny 
of woman to be the solitary doctrine for which 
these heralds of the cross have obtained from the 
millions of Hindostan, a practical recognition— 
who does not perceive that they would have con- 
ferred upon those miserable nations a boon, in 
comparison with which all political and civil fran- 
chises are impotent as instruments for promoting 
civilization and happiness ? 
the thirty thousand widows, and the uncounted 
multitude of female children who would be res- 
cured annually from a crue! death by burning 
and infanticide—atrocities which are only the 
slighter incidents of the prevailing system—this 
single change in Indian ideas would elevate one 
half of its teeming population from the condition 
of mere brutes, to the dignity and destiny, to the 
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no further result than the successful i 





and debased by the thraldom that ever belongs 


To say nothing of 


enjoyments anq duties, of inteligent immortal be- 


Or, finally, if missionary labors should produce 

‘ é nculcation, 
upon the Oriental mind, of the Bible theory of the 
unity and essential brotherhood of all the families 


indian improvement and civilization, which, in the 
institutions and customs of caste, has hitherto bid 
defiance to every social melioration, whether its 
instruction has been urged by force of argument 
or of example—of law or of arms. Our confi- 
dent expectation is, that these and other great 
truths, by the development of which the gospel 
confers such inestimable benefits on human socie- 
ty, will work their way to a general recognition 
and practical supremacy in pagan India and the 
world; and it is because of this belief, and not 
from any strong reliance on the wisdom or benev- 
olence, or power of statesmen, that we rejoice 
in all the revolutions which throw open the barred 
doors of these nations. The missionaries of the 
awakened churches will enter side by side with 
the soldier, and the civilian and the merchant, 
with arms more potent than theirs, to win an em- 
pire, and with laws and arts more fit to rule, en- 
rich and adorn it. As sure as the march of time 
and the developments of providence, will the gos- 
pel, while it gives eternal life to all who believe, 
accomplish the regeneration of human society. 
Its doctrines of right and duty, no less than its 
doctrines of grace, are ecumenical as well as de- 
vine ; and while a heavenly sanction attends their 
promulgation, their manifold harmonies with the 
wants and sympathies of the race, ensure their 
ultimate triumph. 





FORTITUDE OF THE CHRISTIAN DIS- 
ARMING THE ASSASSIN. 


O, the majesty of love; it has disarmed the 
bold, unblushing swindler. Who has not read the 
well known anecdote of the holy and noble- 
minded John Fletcher, of Madely? He had a 
nephew, an officer in the Sardinian service, prof- 
ligate, ungentlemanly, depraved. His depravity 
hurried him to desperation. 
** He waited on his eldest uncle, General de 
Gons, and having obtained a private audience, 
he presented a _ loaded pistol, and said :—* Uncle 
de Gons, if you do not give me a draft on your 
banker, for five hundred crowns, | will shoot you.” 
The General, though a brave man, yet seeing 
himself in the power of a desperado, capable of 
any mischief, promised to give him the draft, if 
he withdrew the pistol, which, he observed, might 
go off, and kill him, before he intended it. ‘ But 
there is another thing, uncle, you must do; you 
must promise me, on your honor, as a gentle- 
man and a soldier, to use no means to recover 
the draft, or to bring me to justice.” The general 
pledged his honor, gave him a draft for the 
money, and, at the same time, expostulated freely 
with him on his infamous conduct. The good 
advice was disregarded, and the young madman 
rode off triumphant with his ill-gotten acquisition. 
“In the evening, passing the door of his younger 
uncle, Mr. Fletcher, the fancy took him to 
call and pay hima visit. As soon as he was 
introduced, he began to tell him, with exultation, 
that he had just called upon his uncle de Gons, 
who had treated him with unexpected kindness, 
and generously given him five hundred crowns. 
“| shall have some difficulty,” said Mr. Fletcher, 
to believe the last part of your intelligence.” 
“If you will not believe me, see the proof, under 
his own hand,” holding out the draft. “ Let me 
see,” said Mr. Fletcher, taking the draft, and 
looking at it with astonishment. ‘* It is indeed my 
brother’s writing, and it astonishes me to see it, 
because he is not in affluent circumstances, and 
Iam the more astonished, because | know how 
much and how justly he disapproves your conduct, 
and that you are the last of his family to whom 
he would make such a present.” Folding the 
draft, and putting it into his pocket, he said—‘‘lt 
strikes me, young man, that you have possessed 
yourself of this note by some indirect method ; 
and, in honesty, I cannot return it, but with my 
brother’s knowledge and approbation.” The pis- 
tol was immediately presented, to procure the re- 
turn of the draft. ‘ My life,” replied Mr. Fletcher, 
“is secure in the protection of the Almighty 
Power who guards it; nor will He suffer it to be 
the forfeit of my integrity and of your rash- 
ness.” 
This fitmness drew from the other the obser- 
vation, that his uncle De Gons, though an old sol- 
dier, was more afraid of death than he was. 
“ Afraid of death!” rejoined Mr. Fletcher, “ do 
you think I have been twenty-five years the min- 
ister of the Lord of Life, to be afraid of death 
now? No, Sir, thanks be to God, who giveth me 
the victory! It is for you tofear it. You area 
seducer of female innocence, and still you say 
youare a gentleman! Youare a duellist, and 
your hand is red with your brother’s blood, and 
for this you style yourself a man of honor! 
Look there, Sir, look there! See, the broad eye 
of heaven is fixed upon us! Tremble in the 
presence of your Maker, who can, in a moment, 
kill your body, and forever punish your soul in 
hell!” By this time the unhappy man was pale ; 
he trembled alternately with fear and passion ; he 
threatened, he argued, he entreated. Sometimes 
he withdrew. the pistol, and, fixing his back 
against the door, stood as a sentinel, to prevent all 
egress ; and at other times he closed on his uncle, 
threatening instantdeath. Under these perilous 
circumstances, Mr. Fletcher gave no alarm to the 
family, sought for no weapon, attemped neither 
escape nor manual opposition. He conversed 
with calmness ; and, at length, perceiving that the 
young man was affected, addressed him in a lan- 
guage truly paternal, until he had fairly disarmed 
and subdued him. ‘[ cannot,” said he, “ return 
my brother’s draft; yet I feel for the distress in 
which you have so thoughtlessly involved your- 
self, and will endeavour to relieve it. My brother 
de Gons, at my request, will,! am sure, volun- 
tarily give you a hundred crowns. I will do the 
same. Perhaps my brother Henry will do as 
much; and I hope your other family will make 
up the sum among them.” He then prayed with 
him, and for him. 
By Mr. Fletcher’s kind mediation the sum was 
made up ; he has, however, been highly censured 
for this noble action. 


&c., in support of Universal Peace. 





REMARKABLE DELIVERANCE. 


cences of his life and labors. 


was certainly remarkable :— 


the effects of Mi. M———_— 
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lonely house, she could hardly enjoy. ‘‘O! no,” 





of man,they would have removed an obstacle to 


Let it be remembered that 
the exposure was not rash and unwonted, but 
firmness in the moment of exigency—firmness in 
the reliance of the voice that rolled the stars along, 
and spake the promises.—Enyclopedia of Facts, 


We met the following singular narative, the 
other day, in the volume of a Canadian mission- 
ary who has recently published certain reminis- 
The story is well 
told, and thesincident which forms its subject, 
whether called “accidental” or “ Providential,” 


About this period | went to attend the sale of 
»a respectable farmer, 
who had died at one of my out-settlements a few 
months before. He had left a widow, a very 
amiable and pious woman, and three children, to 
mourn his loss. The lone widow thought herself 
unequal to the management of the large farm 
which her husband had occupied. She there- 


and was now selling everything off, except a lit- 


After the sale was over, I went into the house 
I congratulated her upon the plan 
she had adopted, and remarked that she would 
be much more comfortable, not only in being re- 
not 
be supposed to understand, but ina feeling of 
security which, in her unprotected state in that 








forget,” she continued, with a mournful amile, 
“that fam now under the special protection of 
Him ‘who careth for the fatherless and the 
widow,’ and I feel quite confident that he will 
protect us.” 

And he did protect them, and that very night, 
too, In a most extraordinary and wonderful, and 
I may add, miraculous manner. The farm house 
was a solitary one; there was not another within 
half a mile of it. That night there was a good 
deal of money in the house, the proceeds of the 
sale. The mother and her three young children, 
and a maid servant, were the sole inmates. They 
had retired to rest some time. The wind was 
howling fearfully, and shook the wooden house 
at every blast. 

This kept the poor mother awake, and she 
thought she heard, in the pauses of the tempest, 
some strange and unusual noise, seemingly at 
the back of the house. While eagerly listening 
to catch the sound again, she was startled by the 
violent barking of a dog, apparently in a room in 
the front of the house, immediately beneath the 
bed-chamber. This alarmed her still more, as 
they had no dog of their own. 

She immediately arose, and going to her maid’s 
room, awoke her, and they went down together. 
They first peeped into the room where they had 
heard the dog. It was moonlight, at least par- 
tially so, for the night was cloudy; still it was 
light enough to distinguish objects, although but 
faintly. They saw an immense black dog scratch- 
ing and gnawing furiously at the door leading 
into the kitchen, whence she thought that the 
noise she first heard had proceeded. 

She requested the servant to open the door 
which the dog was attacking so violently. The 
girl was a determined and resolute creature, de- 
void of fear, and she did so without hesitation ; 
when the dog rushed out, and the widow saw 
through the open door two men at the kitchen 
window, which was open. The men instantly 
retreated, and the dog leaped through the win- 
dow after them. A violent scuffle ersued, and 
it was evident from the occasional yelping of the 
“3% animal, that he sometimes had the worst 
of it. 

The noise of the contest, however, gradually 
receded, till Mrs. M———— could hear only now 
and then a faint and distant bark. The robbers, 
or perhaps murderers, had taken out a pane of 
glass, which had enabled them to undo the fast- 
ening of the window, when, but for the dog, they 
would doubtless have accomplished their purpose. 
The mistress and maid got a light, and secured 
the window as well as they could. 

They then dressed themselves, for to think of 
sleeping any more that night was out of the ques- 
tion. They had not, however, got down stairs 
the second time, before they heard their protector 
scratching at the outer door for admittance.— 
They immediately opened it, when he came in, 
wagging his bushy tail, and fawning upon each 
of them in turn, to be patted and praised for his 
prowess. 

He then stretched his huge bulk, at full length, 
beside the warm stove, closed his eyes, and went 
to sleep. ‘The next morning they gave hima 
breakfast any dog might have envied; after 
which, nothing could induce him to prolong his 
visit. He stood whining impatiently at the door 
till it was opened, when he galloped off in a 
great hurry, and they never saw him afterward. 
They had never seen the dog before, nor did 
they ever know to whom he belonged. It was 
a very singular circumsrance, and they could 
only suppose that he came with some stranger 
tothe sale. The family moved the following 
day to their new cottage in the village ; and when 
my wife and I called upon them, Mrs. M 
reminded me, that when I last saw her, she had 
told me they were not unprotected. 





DOMESTIC BLESSEDNESS OF ROYALTY. 


The following letter of recent date describes 
the loving life of the young Queen of Spain and 
her husband. It is not a year since the happy 
pair were married. 
The hopes of those who really wish well to the 
young Queen, have been, as yet, defrauded. Not- 
withstanding the most praiseworthy exertions 
employed to effect a reconcilation between the 
royal persons, the same indifference, the same 
estrangement, nay, the same dislike, still exists 
between them. The unhappy young man who 
suffered himself, fora vainly royal title to be led 
as a victim in the unholy sacrifice, in October last, 
is now paying the penalty of his weakness. 
Yielding to the advice of those who she is now 
aware are anxious for her happiness, the Queen 
has made advances towards a reconciliation. 
These advances have not been met as they ought. 
Her Majesty agreed to the formation of a separ- 
ate establishment in favor of her royal consort ; 
she has sought, more than once, to arrange all 
the differences between them, ina personal in- 
terview; she has written to her husband ; but 
those who profess to be intimate with the internal 
occurrences of the palace state that all has been 
tried in vain. ‘The interviews have not taken 
place; the letters have remained without reply ; 
and up to this time there appeared as little pros- 
pect of a reconciliation as at the commencement. 
One of the conditions said to have been demanded 
by the King as a sine qua non, was the manage- 
ment of the whole of the Crown property. To 
this the Queen gave a decided refusal, on the 
ground that the royal patrimony belonged neith.r 
to herself nor to her husband, but to the Crown; 
and that she was answerable to the nation for its 
proper management, and, consequently, could 
not place it out of her own immediate control. 
If the story of embezzlement and plunder nar- 
rated the other day in the Congress of Deputies, by 
Madoz be correct, the same scruples of con- 
science did not weigh with royal persons of 
more advanced age and maturer judgment than 
the young Isabella. 
The twenty-four hours of each day are still 
passed apart from each other by the royal pair. 
The King retiresto repose at an early hour, and 
rises early. ‘The Queen, on the contrary, seeks 
her couch at an advanced hour of the night, and 
often not until tour or five o’clock in the morning. 
She rises late. Her time between breakfast and 
evening is occupied either in public affairs or in 
music. She also reads, with much attention, the 
newspapers of the capital, which she insists on 
being brought to her; and she appears to take 
an unusual interest in what passes in the Cortes. 
At five o’clock she dresses, and goes out to drive. 
For the last eight or ten days she drives herself 
ina small pony phaton—a present, | believe, 
from the Queen of England, of whom, by the 
way, she often speaks in terms of great admira- 
tion, and whom she declares she is determined to 
take as her model in all her actions. In her 
pheton she is accompanied by her cousin, the 
Infanta Josepha ; and her uncle, Don Francisco 
de Paula, follows ata short distance, in a tilbury, 
driven by himself. She is not attended by an 
escort of any kind; an outrider and one or two 
servants form her only suite during these prom- 
evades. Her drives are invariably in the Prado; 
and frequently she descends from her carriage 
and walks for an hour, leaning on her uncle’s arm, 
or on her cousin’s, and followed at some distance 
by a servant in the royal livery, in the midst of 
the people, whose salutes she receives with grace- 
ful and grateful attentions. “She returns to the pal- 
ace at about half-past seven u’clock. Her counte- 
nance, durinug these excursions, bears not the 
slightest trace of ill humor, or sadness; on the 
contrary, she appears in the midst of her admir- 
ing subjects, gay and smiling. 


’ he seldom 


—— 
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then goes out in a close carriage, and driync : 
another and entirely opposite direet; drives jn 
Prado, and towards those places When” lo the 
none are to be met with; and he genesaly few or 
ata later hour than the Queen, D y returns 
night, when Her Majesty feels fatigued wring the 
for an hour on a sofa, befure retiring ei 8 
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March 10. 3m 





G. W. PRUDEN & SON, 
SUCCESSSORS TO BRABROOK § PRUDrF . 
URNITURE, Feather, and Carpet Ware Hovse, Nos. ! 


KF 


and 45 Blackstone Street, where may be fond a pood ag 

sortment of . Anita 

BuREaus, Carp Tasies, Marrnassrs, 

BEDSTEADS, CENTRE do. CARPETING 

Soras, Dininc do. Chocks, — 

Lookine GuassEs, Common do. Cuairs, && 
and all other articles uswally kept in a Furnitwre Store, al) 
warranted to be of good quality, and at as low prices as al any 
other establishment in the city. , 

N. B. Goods leased on the most favorable terms. 

G. W. PRUDEN, 
March 3. G. W. PRUDEN, Jr. 


CHARLES WAITE, 
OOKSELLER, Publisher, and Stationer, No. 59 Corn- 


nill, Boston, of the late firms of Waite, Peiree & Co., is 
now receiving, from auction and otherwise, an extensive as- 
sortment of Theological, Religious, Historical, School, Blank, 
and Miscellaneous BOOKS and STATIONERY, of various 
kinds, which he is determined to se!) at the lowest market 
prices, wholesale and retail. Merchants, schoo! eommitiees, 


clergymen, and my friends and the public generally, ave re 
spectiully invited to give me a call. 
March 24 tf. 


EDWARD HENNESSY, 
EALER IN CHAIRS AND CHAMBER FURN! 
TURE. No 23 Brattie Street, Boston; a 
few doorsfrom Court street. Painted Chamber Furniture, of 
all kinds. A general assortment of Chairs, consisting of Bos 
ton Pattern Mahogany Arm Chair, New Style cane sea 
Office do. Rotary do. do. Common do. do. Extra Suong 
common chairs, (suitable fr Offices and stores.) 

A general assortment of cane seat and common ehiairs, also 
Rocking chairs and Stools of all kinds, constantly on band 
Wholesale and Retail. 

Apri} 28th, 1847. 





eply 





COMMERCIAL ARCADE 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSE 
REMOVED! 
OHN GOVE & CO., late Gove, Stone & Co., may 't 
found at that spacious Store, 1 & 2 HatcHBoRy Bret ‘, 
corner of Ann and Barrett Streets, third bwilding Neth’ : 
Blackstone Stfeet. Their store being superior to any othe 
now oceupied for Clothing, exclusively, they are determi’ 
that their stock of CLoTHING, all of their own manolactule, 


CRAIN ESI 


“Pret ta! 


shall not be in any way surpassed by any in the evil!) —~ 
Wholesale Dealers ave especially invited to examine on *! i, 
before making purchases, as they will certain!y find om) 
to be fully as low as any who ery, CHEAP ! CHEAP 
Garments made to order in the very best style 
Clothing in every variety. 
* Don’t Forget the Building ' 


1 & 2 HITCHBORN BLOCK, 
Corner of Ann and Barrett Streris, 3d Building North ot f 
stone Strett. 


k- 


3. D. LELASD, 


Joun Gove, 
Wa. Breep 


C. E. Scuorr, 


April 28. 3m 





SANBORN’S ANALYTICAL GRAMM AR. 


NALYTICAL GRAMMAR of the English Language Sults of ita: KF 

embracing the Introductive and Progressive methods © . a Eastham a 

- a See : tae niga eure sivle, af ings, [Le . < 
teaching, with familiar explanations, in the lecture " ni = et Methodists of | 
propriate parsing examples, both in Etymology aw! * a ave one central meetiny 
Questions subjoined for recitation ; Exercises i fast he ge ts Vested with all 5? 
Orthography, Punctuation, Enunication, I igures, soda m new; necessary 
pendix. In five parts. Being a complete Systen of — fe and IMportant era 
mar, containing much new matier not found in other Grammars meetings in Maine Ww) 
Designed for the use of all who wish to obtain a thor rt feat and glorinne . ry 
practical knowledge of thr English Janguase Dy Diss : Mai §'0rious results 
Sanporn, A. M. Prof. of Math., Int. and Natusa! er" “% Re, as have Signalize 
in the N. H. Conf. Seminary. Seventh edation, sip! ved, * om and rendered it 
SANBORN’S NORMAL SCHOOL GRAY vusands? We may, 


MAR. i 
EING an abridgement of the Analytical Grammar’ = 
English Language. By Dyer H. 5a® re i 
Prof. of Math., Int. and Nat. Science, m the N. H. Con 
enceSeminary, at Northfield. 

The above and highly reeommmended Bo: 
the Bookstores of Waite, Peirce & Co., B th 
others, Boston; William Hyde & Co., Portland; Feb 
Publisher, in Concord, N. H. 60 . 


sks may be had at 


B. Mussey, au 
f ine 
10. 


€ 













Se ne Would 
: &Ccommod; a 
Allen & Noble, both sides of tremeate_2 
IMPORTERS OF Boats can b wi river, fro 
4 vj 4 ‘ . . s t e c 1a * 
' 1U SRY. tea ‘ ttered at 
ARE AND CUTLE am navio,n 
N - pose ngton Street, (3 doors free e grouadennn” which 
o. Desk Sauare,) Boston. . pense, 5 24nd back agai: 
GEORGE ALLEN f a la W perhaps, fifiy 
VILLIAM NOB> |” ?rge numbe ) 
Dec. 17. uf v QM and wi. et went. 
—_ Ne ground, it bo; 
: MY. ft weg ag about 
TERMS - aSt, a Would be very 
Ni . © 
or THE HERALD anv 200% aia Vththes 88 Penobscot | 
§G- The Association of brethren who were of our t eee oe or water 
care of publishing this Paper, do it solely for MF 4 feeor Tt Cility hon atin that sp 
a d 
Church and the cause of Christ, without a sccree, sl @ lar general gath 
ward whatever for their services The proits se pani! Rgest, then tg of th 
i f publishing, * r » that w Ma 
paying the necessary expenses of pu Prorideate api Ver Q © tak. 


New England, Maine, New Hampshire, 
mont Conferences. 
1. The HERALD AND 


5‘ kly, 
JouRNAL is published ween’ 


$2.00 per annum, in advance. he New England Pe” : of ing of God, it 
. All the travelling preachers in the New 0". niluence 

an elie pt: Hampshire and Vermont ( o% rene neve 
authorized agents, to whom payment may — should Me ¢ 

3. All Communications designed for publicatio ’ 
addressed to the Editor, at Boston, post paid: h agents DEISTICAT, Hy 

i hould be addressed 101" "Lg : 

4, Letters on business show owte © 10.00 or five Gib 
Boston, and be post paid, unless con " rte | of the -— in his ce 
were jes, accounts of revivals, and other me ig enmity —s Empir. 

, amet ° . 

i - i oa mane We accompanied with the names Switzerland. ~e Soepe 
involving ’ - Tks, . ’ where, W 
writers. ste the names °* ® pre Purchased q , 


ish agents to be particular to wr 
ra sor “ f the Post Offic 
hat there C4” 


eto whic 





scribers in full and the name o 
pers are to be sent, in such a manner t 











When the King leaves the Palace, 








she said,‘ not unprotected; far from it! You 


does so until after the Queen’s departure. 





He 


misunderstanding or mistake. 


wre one 













Pused plan 
’ 
+e Seve 


ig re a. | 
BAtion of Se Sum. 
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A 8U} 


Around, on) 
Far as th 
Es spread a | 
fn native be: 
And grace 





The faic hae 
Their verd 
On every sid 
The Lake—t 
All fiad th 


Oar beanteon 
A journey + 
When sleepin 
Or when the : 
Upen its bo 


The wild flow 
And fringe i 
Across its bre: 
&s whispering 
Whose folia; 


Our valley mez 
In width sca 
{ts length exter 
And all around 
Its mountaia 


Embosomed in 
Shut in by cle 
Appear the quie 
& love to fancy t 
Life has no m 


© gentile summe 

Within our va 
Aad matchless n 
We hear them ir 


They’re ringir 


Eke 


They’re thrifling 
That now com 
Et is a cobin’s sir 
But sweet its tun 
O’er brook let, 


We gaze into the 
Blue light of he 
The eirit land in 


Ets mnsic falls wpe 


Its numbers mw 


Nature is lor ely » a 
Unlovely doth a; 
Tt és from sin’s dou 
It dwelieth in the s 
* T'was not creas 
8. Coventry, Cour. 


For the ter 


AN IMPORTANT BE 


If you want to cor 
people, fedf it to them, | 
cause those who most : 
apt te read the paper. 

Some of yeu ought t 
tween thee and him, ; 
folks inte chyrch ia pra 
outside till the prayer is 

Much as [| love good 

ter to have the whole c 
choir, and sing part of 
are getting out of our go 
Ppersuasiens are beginin 
shameful, that so few o 
sing. They would hav 
for refusing to learn thy 
counts. 

A few Sabbaths aca, 
place, where, { am told 
a few minutes afier serm 
tt Is customary to obser: 
solemn meditation ; (a p 
common among the Met) 
but in these hu 
fashion.) 

If forms and sacramen 

they ought te be observ. 

fully, Whata shame f. 

outside doors, and the P 

slam back pew doors, ju 

finished. Is not a word | 
May 21. 
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Mr, Editor,—The obj 


tien is et 
“@2 Is to elicit informatio 





ng. It is Proposed, | be)! 
eral meeting, for this se 
Stead of 


numerous smal|: 
‘ ms § Lil 
“ges of this plan may be 



















and carry it o 
* a of our M, 
re 28S) 'G 
* lessing of God. 
~ 8found selected 
portant ady; 

“ASt, so it h 
Wainted with 


ne 

d intage 
as been said 
shee os the facts, w 
> Situated at the ; 
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